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LADY VERNER'S FLIGHT. 



I. 



"Never to be bom at all is the best of all lots, and the 
second best is for a child to return as quickly as possible 
after his birth to the place from which he came." — Sopho- 
cles, 

" Cousin or no cousin, she has been the kindest 
friend I have ever had," says Kenrick, warmly, 
his young and kindly face lighting as he speaks. 
There is still a good deal of the boy about him. 
" And I say it is a shame that her life should be 
spoiled by such a beast as that Vemer. Why, he 
— he isn't even decent." 

"It is horrible!" returns Lady Carysfort, tears 
in her handsome eyes. " But what I mean is, that 
you being her cousin and I her aunt, the world 
will regard us as prejudiced." 

"Who cares about the world?" says he, throw- 
ing up his head. Considering he is quite three- 
and-twenty, such astonishing valor is hardly to 
be expected. It is from the earliest youth alone 
that belief in one's power to conquer the un- 
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6 LADY VERNER S FLIGHT. 

conquerable can possibly emanate. "The ques- 
tion is — how is she to live?" 

" How, indeed? It is abominable, however one 
looks at it," says Lady Carysfort; "but what can 
one do? She has made her own bed, my poor 
girl. You know, Gerald, how I opposed that 
marriage?" 

" I know. But surely something " 

"No, there is nothing," interrupting him 
gently. " I assure you, Gerald dear, I have 
thought it all out over and over again, and can 
come to no possible solution of the mystery. Of 
course, there are ways " 

"Well?" eagerly. 

" No, no, no ! Such ways are disreputable, and 
Rhoda is the very last person in the world to go 
in for a divorce. I sounded her on the subject 
only last Tuesday, and she was positively indig- 
nant with me — with me !" repeats Lady Carysfort, 
as though this fact makes an end of all things in 
the direction of such interference. " No. I see 
no way out of it. " 

"Could the divorce be obtained?" 

" Well, I'm not sure. The law is always a little 
intricate, you see ; and Sir Gaston is certainly a 
very difficult person to run to earth. So sly!" 
says Lady Carysfort, indignantly. "What can 
you expect of a man with such antecedents as his? 
His father — well, we all know about his father 
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"That he was such a beauty," says Kenrick 
grimly. 

"Ah, yes! the cause of her marriage. Those 
Vemers planned it. They knew of her fortune, 
and they were old friends of ours, Jerry, and 
when I was going to Italy suggested that she 
should stay with them until my return. You 
know my darling girl was then an orphan, but 
your poor Uncle Sydney, dying in Florence as he 
then was, so distracted me that I could scarcely 
think of anything but how to get to him as quickly 
as possible. And Rhoda seemed so lonely at 
being left behind. I wish now with all my soul I 
had taken her; but I so dreaded the effect of death 
on so young a mind, especially as she had been so 
terribly affected by the death of her father only 
six months before. I have sometimes thought, 
Jerry (a little tremulously), that you and all the 
family have blamed me for leaving her, but " 

" Now, auntie, what nonsense! You know there 
isn't a speck of blame in you anywhere." 

"Well, that's very lovely of you, dear. But 
really, at times — at night sometimes — I feel quite 
guilty. Yet I meant only for the best. But I 
should have distrusted those Verners — a most un- 
godly crew always." 

" You think they planned it?" 

" I don't know," doubtfully. " 1 V^cs^^ ^'^X-. ^^^ 
they certainly must Taa^e Vuo^ts. >Cc^^-^ >ecv.'a^.<^'2^^^'^'^ 
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had run through the better part of his money, and 
that Rhoda was of all heiresses the most unso- 
phisticated. She thought of nothing, poor child. 
And he is so good-looking, and there was no one 
to warn her. " 

" I should have thought Rhoda would have had 
too much mind to be influenced by mere beauty. " 

"Should you?" 

"Yes. Other girls might; but Rhoda seems 
above and beyond that." 

"Does she? Do you know, Jerry," says Lady 
Carysfort thoughtfully, " I have come to the con- 
clusion that all girls are just alike?" 

" What?" 

"Just alike!" regretfully. "When a man is 
handsome himself, and tells her he thinks her 
handsome " 

"I cannot agree with you there. I know a — I 
know plenty of girls who are quite different from 
— from everybody else," says Gerald, rather in- 
dignant. " I know a girl " 



II. 

*' Oh ! if thou valuest peaceful days, 
Pursue the ringlet's sunny maze 
And dwell not on those lips too long. ** 

" Do you?" says a clear, sweet, slightly ironical 
voice. ** How strange ! I know a girl ! I know 
a bank ! Is it a song?" 

The owner of the voice comes round the high 
Japanese screen that stands before the lower door 
of the room as she speaks. Her voice seems to 
suit her. At least it suits her eyes, which are 
dark and mischievous, and her mouth, which 
might perhaps with truth be called mutinous, 
although tender lines are writ there too, and lines 
of honesty and love and truth. 

"Why, it is only you and auntie," says she, 
with a little glance at her cousin Gerald Kenrick, 
from under her heavily fringed lids. " I thought 
it was a rehearsal. And who is the girl, Gerald?" 

"Where have you bfeen, Brenda?" asks Lady 
Carysfort of her pretty niece, who lives with her 
the greater part of the year, her father. General 
Bowen, being at present in India. 

"At the Selkirks' for my sins, viVv\Ocv. V \sn. ^n^x.^ 
GeraJd thinks many and ^ti^noax^;' m^VOg. ^^o'Cw^'^ 
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glance at Ken rick, who receives it with defiance. 
"What awful iKJoplel They had some friends 
with them who spoke an unknown language, as I 
f«»ndly lielicved, until later on Janet told me they 
were cousins fresh from Inverness. I think the 
Sel kirks themselves were a little afraid of them, 
but I must say they lx>re up nobly. Never an 
uncivil word. If they had been my relations I 
should have hurled them out of the topmost win- 
dow without a (jualm. Hut that's another story. 
What's yours?" She j^lances inquisitively at 
Ladv Carvsfort. 

•\Story, dear?" 

" Yes. Who were you talking of as I came in?" 

** ( )f nobody. Jerry was merely saying he knew 
a girl who was alx)ve mere considerations of 
beaut v." 

"Jerry's girl shows sense," says Miss Bowen, 
with a calm, dispassionate glance at Jerry's face, 
which if n(jt strictly handsome, is at least so far 
on the road to good looks as to be beyond her 
saucy insinuation. " Who is she, Jerry — any one 
I know?" 

"No," says Jerry, indignantly; which, though 
meant for a lie, is perhaps a truth, as few of us 
know ourselves. 

" Not that Saville girl " 

"Now, don't, don't, children!" says Lady 
Carysfort anxiously, \\\vo^^ >N\i.o\^ \i&^.x\. ^siA ^omI 
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is set on a marriage between these two, and who 
is, therefore, incessantly fearful of a breach be- 
tween them likely to last forever and thereby 
destroy the scheme. 

Gerald Kenrick, though a second son, is suffi- 
ciently wealthy to be called 2^ parti in the matrimo- 
nial world, and Brenda and he until about a month 
ago have seemed to get on splendidly together. 
True it is, that up to that they had never regarded 
each other as anything but friends and cousins. 
But now — well — an injudicious word had been 
dropped by an injudicious member of the family 
to the effect that a marriage between these two 
cousins would be both romantic and advisable, 
and after that civil war arose within the land. 

Lady Carysfort is what Artemus Ward might 
safely have termed a "numerous" aunt, all her 
brothers and sisters having most inconsiderately 
died early in life, and not before they had left 
behind them a child or two. Certainly these 
somewhat vague parents had left not only chil- 
dren but money behind them, a distinct alleviation 
of the miseries of the guardian. But in spite of 
the fact that her one nephew and her two nieces 
were well dowered. Lady Carysfort is conscious 
of a good deal of mental strain in her dealings 
with them. Each sister and her one brother had 
all appointed her guardian of their <ibLv\<ix.<5:^, 
Death had been Vieavy >«\XXi \^^^-3 ^^^'^^s:s^*<^'^ 
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l)coplc. It had taken away both Rhoda Vcmer's 
l>arcnt.s when she was but a little thing of ten, 
and Gerald Kenrick's when he was fifteen, and 
Brenda Bowcn's mother when she was twelve — 
she -is now nineteen. Never was such mortality 
known. But Lady Carysfort, herself a widow at 
forty, and childless, had accepted all responsibili- 
ties as they came; the first responsibility — the 
child Rhoda — beinjj given to her when she was 
about twenty-seven, shortly after her own mar- 
riajje with Lord Carysfort. Naturally, Rhoda is 
the responsibility best beloved. 

"The fact is, Brenda, we are just discussing 
poor Rhoda. " 

"Oh I Rhoda!" says the girl. The mocking, 
teasing smile fades from her face. "Nothing," 
anxiously, "nothing more?" 

" No. We were merely saying how inconceiva- 
ble it is the manner in which Sir Gaston has made 
away with his money. He is now, comparatively 
speaking, a poor man." 

" Not half so inconceivable as the speed with 
which he has made away with Rhoda's money," 
says Miss Bowen, who could undoubtedly have 
given her aunt points. " What has he done with 
Rhoda's fortune, eh? They are only married two 

I years, and now ** she pauses abruptly. 

■ "Well, darling? Do go on," says Lady Carys- 
fort anxiously. 
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and his grandfather. When my poor darling girl 
told me she had decided finally on marrying him, I 
said to her: *Rhoda, have you heard of his father?* 
It appears she had ; but she was young, poor child, 
and undoubtedly those Verners persuaded her 
into the match. " 

"Young! She was a baby! Seventeen, wasn't 
it? And never outside the Grange till her mar- 
riage. Those Verners have something to answer 
for." 

" The)'' will have a bad time when the answer is 
required," says Lady Carysfort, with undeniable 
joy in this thought. " There is some comfort in 
that. " 

" There isn't, " says her nephew moodily. " The 
remote future conveys comfort to no mind. What 
I want to do is to smash up Vemer and all his 
belongings at once, on " — vehemently — " the 
spot." 

"I don't think, Jerry dear, that is quite a 
Christian sentiment, "says Lady Carysfort, getting 
up and moving a little closer to the open window, 
as if to get both air and inspiration from the gen- 
tle wind that now and then drifts in idly from 
outside. The incessant noises caused by the car- 
riages rolling on their way to the park — it is just 
5: 30 — should have reached her; but she was too 
far gone in honest tribulation to heed them. " To 
smash a person l" says sVie. "" \\. \'5?cC \. tv^qX.^^'^'^:^ 
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dear, and besides," with uncontrollable regret, "it 
isn't to be done." 

"No. He's a careful beggar," says the young 
man, her regret doubled in his tone. 

"And besides — anything public! To have all 
one's friends hanging on the daily papers. To 
have one's name bandied from house to house, 
and discussed at every dinner, in every club — no 
gentlewoman would consent to it," says Lady 
Carysfort. " Rhoda least of all. You know how 
fastidious she is — how sensitive." 

"Yet strong!" 

"Very! I know what you mean about her. 
Strong to a certain point — strong beyond most 
women," says Kenrick. "Or how could she have 
borne life so long with him ! At seventeen she 
married him, and now she is twenty-two ! A life- 
time ! A martyrdom !" 

" Well ! A short life, my dear boy, " says Lady 
Carysfort, who is now fifty and still interesting, 
according to her own view of it. " And — he is so 
dissipated that I sometimes hope she may find 
freedom after a while." 

"I wish I could think so, but I don't. The 

« 

more disreputable you are the longer you live. 
Bad husbands are like annuitants — ^they never die I 
Wishes are tonics. The more you wish for a fel- 
low's death the more he thrives. Rhoda will not 
find herself a widow until life has ceased to be 
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worth living. Why can't you take my view of it, 
and get her to employ people to look up his pres- 
ent manner of living with a view to a divorce?" 

" I tell you she would never consent to it. You 
know how I love her, don't ySa? And yet I can- 
not help sympathizing with her in her objection 
to sue for a separation of that sort. To separate 
a wife from her husband is not right — not scrip- 
tural. And, besides, anything public is so vulgar, 
dear Gerald^ and it is never a kindness to pro- 
mote a divorce, the world is always so cruelly 
prejudiced against the woman. " 

" How did she ever bring herself to marry him?" 

" My dear boy, we can wonder at that ; society 
cannot. Gaston Verner is one of the handsomest 
men society knows and society adores beauty, 
especially beauty such as his. He could have 
married almost anybody, with his family, his 
wealth, and his face, when he proposed to Rhoda." 

"His wealth?" 

"Well," with a sigh, "his supposed wealth. 
How he made away with the immense fortune his 
father left him — positively not a debt upon the 
property — in so short a time has always been a 
puzzle to me." 

" Not to w^," returns her nephew grimly. 

"Now, now, Jerry, I protest!" Lady Carysfort 
leans back in her chair and raises two exquisitely 
moulded hands in the air. 
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Though fifty, the last touches of an extreme 
beauty are with her still, and her lovely face is 
delicate as a bit of porcelain — the coloring of it 
fresh as a girVs, the blue of the eyes still blue — a 
rare thing after forty, when blue tints are apt to 
fade so wofully — and the pale soft pink of the 
cheeks still clear and pretty. There is more in 
the face, too, than mere beauty ; there is kindness 
and sympathy, and something that even at her 
age must be called guilele^sness. Grande dame as 
she has always been, and essentially of society, 
she has certainly all along her walk through it 
kept herself "unspotted." If never a clei^er w^o- 
man. Lady Carysfort has at all events been a good 
one, and a most stanch friend into the bargain. 

" Not a word of that! " says she, " one cannot go 
into it. One hears sad tales, no doubt, but * least 
said soonest mended,* my dear boy.'* 

"The more that's said the better chance of get- 
ting things mended, I say!** he retorts hotly. 
"Those old fetishes ought to be put behind the 
fire. What rubbish it all is! Pull everything 
into the open light of day, and let us stand or fall 
as we can.'* 

"There would be a good deal of falling," says 
Lady Carysfort with a melancholy shake of her 
head. " But don*t let us talk about it, Jerry. It 
is full of dreadful possibilities. What was it we 
were saying about this wretched Sit Oas^loT^V 
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" She — there is difficulty about her dressmaker's 
bill," says Brenda in a low tone, and reluctantly, 
yet as though she cannot refrain from telling her 
sad story. 

There is silence for a moment. Kenrick breaks 
it. 

"And yet," says he fierily, addressing Lady 
Carysfort, " you would refrain from suing for " 

Lady Carysfort raises one of her white hands. 

" Even now, " she says. 

"What I want to know," says Brenda, "is what 
has become of the thirty thousand pounds Rhoda 
had when she married that — unpleasant person?" 

"What, indeed?" echoes Kenrick, with a short 
laugh. 

"Is that an answer?" demands his cousin. 
"Really, Gerald, *that girl' of yours will have a 
bad time of it when she wants to know anything. " 

"What girl? You know right well," angrily, 
" there is no girl. " 

" I — I'm afraid he has spent it," interposes Lady 
Carysfort hastily. 

" Spent it?" 

"Yes! No wonder you are shocked, Brenda, 
darling. It' is terrible — it is scandalous' but I 
am assured he has dissipated the whole of it.". 

Another silence. 

"And she married for love!" says Miss Bowen, 

in a solemn tone. 

2 
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" It is true, " says Lady Carysfort. " She was 
infatuated. When I heard the news of her en- 
gagement I hurried back from Italy; but I was 
too late. She would listen to nothing. She was 
a child, and believed the world a perfectly clean, 
sweet, blank sheet of paper on which Sir Gaston 
had never yet written his name. This idea was 
impressed upon me by the fact that she used to 
say to me : * He must enter Parliament — he is so 
clever, so charming ; it is a pity the world should 
not hear of him,' and the world all the time 
laughing in its sleeve, knowing him, oh! so well. 
You know, dearest," to Brenda, "he is a con 
firmed gambler on the turf; so the world must 
have heard of him ; but the poor child, she knew 
nothing. " 

"Why didn't you tell her?" asks Miss Bowen 
simply. 

"I tried to — often, but she would not listen. 
And, of course, it was hard — to say — everything." 
This with an unhappy glance at Kenrick. " It — 
the engagement, I mean — made almost a breach 
between my poor girl and me. But you know 
she is so generous, so sweet, her temper is so per- 
fectly loving, that she forgave me afterward." 
Lady Carysfort seems entirely oblivious of the 
fact that her own temper is so perfect that it 
would be hardly possible for anybody to keep up 
a quarrel with her. 
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" She is like that to one she loves," says Brenda. 
"But not to all." 

"That is her charm! Not to all. And she 
loves me, I think. " 

" You know it, auntie. " 

"And I," says Lady Carysfort, biting her lips, 
"you know how I love her." 

"We do, indeed," says Brenda lovingly, with a 
glance at Kentick that brings him closer to her. 
"We know that well, and so does she. Don't be 
so unhappy, auntie; things may change. And 
Rhoda may — may be all right again." 

It is very vague comfort, yet the fend little 
loving arms work wonders. Lady Carysfort 
presses the girl to her heart. 

"Well, to-morrow we shall see. To-morrow 
she has promised to come to me," says she, with a 
sigh. 



III. 

"Verily, 
I swear 'tis better to be lowly bom, 
And range with humble livers in content ; 
Than to be perk'd up with a glist'ring grief 
And wear a golden sorrow. ** 

"That will do, Simpson; you can go," says 
Lady Vemer, slowly. 

The maid gives a last pull to the white velvet 
train, and a last appreciative glance at the beau- 
tiful face of her mistress, then moves toward the 
door. 

" Your fan and your gloves are there, my lady," 
she says at the last moment, pointing to a small 
table. She had followed her mistress downstairs 
to the library with her cloak and other things. 

" Very well. Let me know when Sir Gaston is 
ready. " 

" Yes, my lady. " 

Left at last alone, Rhoda Vemer turns up some 

of tjie lamps, and regards herself deliberately in 

one of the long mirrors that reach from floor to 

ceiling at either side of one of the cabinets. Long 

and earnestly she gazes, as if her mind is filled 

with some strange thoughts. 

"Beauty is 8l useless dower," s\ve ^^."^^ a\. \^sx., 

20 
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with a quick sigh, as if having arrived at a con- 
clusion. She raises her hand indolently, and 
pushes one of the diamond stars in her nut-brown 
hair a little deeper into its soft resting-place. 

The lamps fall full upon her, the long glass 
gives her back her reflection. Such a reflection I 
It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
exquisitely lovely than the face that now looks 
sadly back at its still sadder reality outside. The 
soft, yet brilliant hazel eyes; the charming mouth 
that assuredly was formed for laughter, though 
little laughter has it known ; the broad, low brow ; 
the delicate nose; the clear, pale, healthy com- 
plexion ; all form a whole scarcely to be equalled. 
The brown hair, tinged with gold here and there, 
is dressed rather in the Greek style, the high and 
heavy coils behind studded with diamonds. Her 
long plain robe, revealing the beauty of her neck 
and arms, is of dead-white velvet. 

She turns from the mirror a little impatiently, 
and sinks into a chair. It is true, she tells her- 
self, that Nature's dower has been of little service 
to her. Nature made her lovely, but her loveli- 
ness has gained her nothing save bitter regret and 
ceaseless misery, and a vain, vain longing for a 
freedom that never will be hers. 

Beauty not half so great as hers has brought 
some happy women love^ and i^^^-ofc., ^sjA S^-^. 
Even plain women have dta^Ti xo >CcifercGs.^s^i^'s» -^^ 
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these; and yet she Oh! no; it is worse than 

useless going into it again . One does it so often, 
so often! And always to the same end — tears, 
and hatred, and a futile longing for revenge. 

At this moment Simpson enters the room again. 
Lady Vemer had risen impulsively the second 
before, angered by a mist within her eyes, and 
now stands with her back to the door. 

" If you please, my lady," begins Simpson. 

" Sir Gaston ready — so soon?" 

" No, my lady. But Lord Wyris' man has 
called with these; and his lordship's compli- 
ments. " 

Lady Vemer turns somewhat sharply. " These " 
is a delicious bouquet of the rarest exotics. 

"Flowers?" says Lady Vemer, immovably. 
" You can put them over there. " 

** With your fan and gloves, my lady?" 

"No. Over there," pointing to a table at the 
farthest end of the room. 

She frowns a little when the woman has gone. 
These presents of flowers are becoming too fre- 
quent. Lord Wyris is hardly the man from whom 
to receive them. An associate of her husband's 
and — no, certainly not as detestable as he is, in 
any way ; but yet a man to be distrusted — to be 
careful about. And of late 

She pauses, and her frown grows heavier, and 
a certain haughty expression ehaivge^ ervXivc^V-^ \}£\^ 
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expression of her lips. It is plain that though 
the face is gentle and lovable to admiration, it 
can still be firm and resolute. At this moment 
she looks like a woman who, if put to it, could 
emerge from any situation not only triumphantly, 
but with dignity. 

Of late he has been too much en evidence,^ This 
knowledge seems to flash upon her now for the 
first time, and slowly the blood mounts to her 
white brow. With it comes another thought — a 
second revelation: "Who has thrust him upon 
her, ?XfHe and dance and garden-party — who?" 

As if feeling half -suffocated, she lifts her hand 
and presses it against her throat. She would 
have liked to get up and walk about the room, but 
her strength seems to have forsaken her. Oh, no ! 
It can't be true. It would be too base, too brutal, 
even for him. 

Yet he has favored the intimacy — he, her hus- 
band! A step outside brings her to the more 
immediate business of her life. Almost uncon- 
sciously she had shrunk back into her chair as if 
away from her own thoughts ; but now she rouses 
herself and, standing, gives a little sweep to her 
train, and reseats herself — all in one moment, as 
a woman can when her heart is afire — with as un- 
concerned an air as though her very soul is not 
racked by hideous doubts and suspicions. 

She is, indeed, the verj ^et^o^Mv^-aSCva^ ^'Lxa.- 
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difiEerent beauty when Sir Gaston enters the 
room. 

" A model of punctuality as of all the other vir- 
tues," says he with a sneer. 

He is a tall man, singularly handsome. His 
face might almost be termed perfect, could but 
the terrible lines that vice had painted there have 
been rubbed out of it. He is a well-set-up man, 
too, broad-shouldered and stalwart. Just at this 
moment, however, he is scarcely to be seen at his 
best. His expression is lowering and malignant, 
and a devilish sneer curls the comers of his lips. 
It is only furtively, as if the sight of her pale, pure 
beauty, is hateful to him, that he glances at his 
wife. There is something in his whole air sug- 
gestive of the idea that in her he finds the one 
creature on earth most distasteful to him. That 
he bears her a grudge is plain. That he would 
gladly be rid of her he has long since ceased to 

deny even to himself. Her beauty never had 
an attraction for him ; her youth and innocence 
bored him. Her fortune for the most part he 
has squandered; she is therefore literally of no 
possible use to him ; and besides, she stands in his 
way! • 

"We shall be late," says Rhoda, taking no no- 
tice of his jibe. She rises leisurely, and moves 
across the room to where her fan is tying on a 
teWe. His shifting, roving eyes ioWo^ Vvet. 
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" Shall we ? I dare say Lady Baring will man- 
age to exist without us until we get there. " 

Here his glance falls on the flowers Simpson 
had brought in some time ago. 

" Wyvis again! '* said he, with a little light wave 
of the hand toward her, and a lighter laugh. To 
Rhoda's ears, with that new terrible doubt just 
freshly waked within her breast, there seems to 
be a diabolical satisfaction in it. " An attentive 
lover, 'pon my soul. *' 

"I will ask you not to use that word," says 
Rhoda very softly, yet in a tone that would have 
checked almost any other man. 

"No? Does it offend? Well, *friend,' then. 
That is the proper term nowadays, isn't it? It 
soothes society. " He is laughing always. 

" I think you malign the society to which I be- 
long," says she calmly. "There is, I believe, 
society of another order " 

"To which I belong! Very likely; and yet I 
don't fancy there is much to choose between them. 
What is yours — a secret society?" 

. " If we are going out to-night it had better be 
at once," says Rhoda, still very calm. 

"There is no such mad*haste, and no reason, 
if it comes to that, why we should go at all. " 

" There is every reason. I promised Lady Bar- 
ing, for one thing, and " 

"Lord Wyvis for ano^hexV* 
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"No." 

" Besides which, it is advisable to be seen in 
public with your husband occasionally, especially 
at this time. Ah ! you saints can be wise in your 
generation, I see. Do you really think it will 
save appearances if I enter a room with you? 
That it will make you more respectable? By 
Jove, if so, it will be the first time I was ever 
used for that purpose." 

" I am quite willing to believe you do not know 
what you are saying," says she in a low tone. 
She has grown very white, and has laid her hand 
upon the table near her, as if with the object of 
taking up her gloves, but in reality to steady 
herself. 

"I*m not drunk," says Vemer coolly, "fm 
afraid I can't let you comfort yourself with that 
thought. I know right well what I am saying." 

" Then say no more," says she. " Come," mak- 
ing an effort to move, " let us go." 

" In a minute or two. Surely, Wyvis can spare 
you to me for five minutes; and I want to admire 
his flowers. White! Like your gown I — like 
yourself! A suggestive bouquet!" 

He takes it up, and examines it with delibera- 
tion. 

" Not a speck of color. All white ! An emblem 
of your innocence, of course." 

Dead silence, Rhoda, to hex \votiot,&ci^'& \^^t- 
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self trembling so violently that she is afraid to 
speak or move. 

"Innocence!" repeats he, still admiring the 
bouquet. "An elastic word nowadays. May 
mean anything or nothing; generally," raising the 
flowers to his face and smelling them, " nothing. 
It is more rarely to be found nowadays among 
the lilies than among those much-maligned roses. 
You know those old lines, don't you? 



«{ I 



Oh ! the lilies and languor of virtue 
In the roses and rapture of vice. ' 

But it is all the other way round in this precious 
nineteenth century of ours. You're a lily, you 
know, with your pale, washed-out prettiness and 
your airs of virtuous disdain." 

fle is growing brutal now. It is plain he has 
been drinking ; but he is quite sober enough still 
to know what he is doing, and to follow out the 
set purpose that has been growing in his mind of 
late. 

"Here, take them," he says, flinging them on 
to the table near where she is standing. 

" I do not want them." 

" No? You will tell me next, perhaps, that it 
was not Lord Wyvis who sent them." 

" I believe it was he." The faintness is dying 
away from her now, and with a long, deep breath 
she regains mastery over herself. She ^\ks.\i^%^Ocs& 
lowers from her. 
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"You believe? Not sure, eh?" His smile is 
odious. 

"Quite sure," replies she, with decision. 

"Well, he has taste," first with a glance at the 
flowers, and then with a glance at her full of 
abominable meaning. "He evidently knew," 
looking her over, "what to send to match your 
gown." 

" You are wrong for once, " says she, her voice 
full of disgust. " He could not possibly have 
known the color of my gown." 

"Couldn't he? Not seen him to-day, then?" 
^"Yes; I saw him, certainly." Sir Gaston 
laughs loudly. 

"You are genius itself!" cries he. "You know 
the value of truth. Open, honest, unblushing 
truth. You never blush, do you? Your face at 
this moment is as white as death. Why so white, 
I wonder? Afraid of anything? You have noth- 
ing to be discovered, have you?" 

"You must be mad!" says she in alow tone, 
still controlling herself. 

" Fm afraid you won't be able to go upon that 
either. I have many who can swear to my sanity. 
And so you didn't tell him what flowers you 
would like to wear to-night? — what flowers would 
match your white gown and your whiter soul? 
Eh?" 

"Nor Suddenly all her cotitroV deseT\& ^let^ 
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and she flashes round at him, her large eyes blaz- 
ing. "You say you know I saw him to-day. 
How do you know? Was it you who sent him 
here? Was it you who told him that I should be 
at home this afternoon?** 

"I? Why the devil should I encourage your 
lover?** 

" How dare you?** says she in a low tone, start- 
ing as though he had struck her. " It is the sec- 
ond time you have used that word — you — my 
husband!** 

"Oh! your husband! A husband counts for 
little nowadays. ** 

"For little indeed,** bitterly; "yet you — you of 
all men — well know that Lord Wyvis is nothing 
— nothing to me ; that I have shunned him — that 
I dislike him!'* 

" You expect me to believe that?** 

" I know you believe it. '* She turns to him 
with a little wild gesture. " Why did you tell him 
to come here to-day? No,** checking him as he 
would have spoken, "do not deny it; there was 
only you who knew. I had told him — every one — 
I was going down to Surrey to-day to spend a 
night with old Lady Fortescue. You alone knew 
I had changed my mind. And I had given no 
orders to the servants to refuse me, and they let 
him in, of course. " 

"As a matter of courseV* ^^x^orc^-^SL-a^ . 
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"Be silent!" cries she, with sudden fierceness. 
" Let me learn the worst. You met him at your 
club and told him to come here ! You betrayed 
the fact that I should surely be alone. You told 
yourself it would be damnatory evidence against 
me if people heard that, when I had told all my 
friends I was going into the country to see an old 
cousin, I had stayed behind to receive Lord Wyvis ! 
You ^/^ tell him!" 

Something in the feverish passion of her eyes 
compels him to the truth. 

"Well, and if so?" says he, with a glance at her 
full of hatred. " Did I not show myself kind? 
Was I not considerate to you and your — I beg 
your pardon— /r/V«^ ? " 

" A word, Gaston," says she. " It may be a last 
word between us two. " 

" Oh! don't hurry yourself on my account," says 
he. "Take your time! Pd finish the season if 
I were you before trying if life is worth living — 
with him, " 

" You must be jesting!" says she slowly. " It is 
some horrible jest; yet I think you mean some- 
thing." She moves closer to him. "What is it 
you mean?" asks she, her dark eyes, frightened 
now, fastened upon his. "You — you believe 
nothing bad of me in your soul, whatever you may 
say. You know me as — as — " firmly, " I amj yet 
jou hint of me things you dare not say. You 
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Speak words that spell ruin to any woman. What 
is it you mean?" 

" Ha! you have come to the meaning, then?" 

" Your meaning? Yours ? Gaston ! do you know 
what you are doing?" She is close to him now, 
her long velvet train sweeping the ground behind 
her, her small and shapely head thrown back, 
haughtily upheld in this hour when he would 
willingly have trampled her in the dust beneath 
his feet. 

" I know what you are doing ; which is more to 
the purpose," returns he, infamous to the last, 
though his eyes fell before her clear and scornful 
gaze. 

"Think!" says she. "Think, before it is too 
late." She puts out her hand, and lays it on his 
arm, but he shakes it off vehemently, and moves a 
step backward. This does not seem to hurt her ; 
she is too much accustomed to discourteousness 
from him to notice so small an action. But once 
again fear overtakes her. What is he going to do? 

"Would you poison my name?" cries she. 
"Would you make the whole world believe me 
vile? Oh! Gaston, consider! You married me! 
You took me from a happy home. Was it to de- 
stroy me, soul and body ? " 

Her impassioned air, her voice, low, but thrill- 
ing, half frightened him. He thrusts her from 
him. 
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"Stand back! None of your damned acting!" 
says he savagely. " Do you think I don't know 
what I have to go on? Wyvis is here day after 
day. He follows you from dance to dance — in 
Park and Row he is your shadow. Do you think 
/ am the only one to notice it? You would brazen 
it out, of course — what woman wouldn't? But 
already, I can tell you, you are the talk of the 
town." 

" It is false!" She shrinks from him with hor- 
ror. **You do mean it, then," says she faintly. 
" Is this your plan to get rid of me?" 

He makes a movement as though he would have 
struck her. She looks at him. There is dignity 
and defiance mixed in that strange glance. With 
her heart breaking, she still has courage given 
her to uphold herself and pass unscathed, un- 
touched, through this terrible scene. 

"The carriage has been a long time waiting," 
says she, icily. She gathers up her fan and 
gloves, throws her cloak over her shoulders, and 
goes out with unimpaired dignity to her carriage. 

Sir^ Gaston follows her sullenly. 



IV. 

" Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 
Fresh Spring and Summer and Winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more — oh, never more !" 

It is late when Rhoda Verner enters Lady 
Baring's drawing-room. The room beyond that 
again has been flung wide, and one of the amateur 
concerts so dear to the soul of the Barings is in 
full swing. Lady Baring — a fat, florid woman, 
more like a cook than the daughter of a baronet — 
has at fifty-five found her mission in life. It is an 
old, old mission: the desire to introduce genius — 
to force it, indeed — upon an ungrateful world. 

Music is the talent upon which she has concen- 
trated all her energy. Any one who can produce 
a sky note or one de profundis; any one who can 
play with any sort of proficiency upon the ** coniet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer,*' or any 
other kind of instrument — the stranger the better 
— was sure of her warmest interest. She had, 
however, " gone one better" than her compeers in 
this line: she had decided on encouraging the 
genius of the upper classes in preference to thai 
oi the bourgeoisie. "Lad^ ^axm^, \is^^'^^ ^^\s^fc- 

3 ^:?» 
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thing tremendously clever turned up, resolutely 
kept her face averted from common people. 

Needless to say, she is in high demand, and 
her receptions are crowded by the very best people. 
Every one, says some one (a wise one), likes to 
hear his own voice, and to hear it uplifted in song 
best of all. " And really, managers and that class 
of horrid people, you know, are so averse to push- 
ing forward any one who happens to be of any 
sort of decent birth, don't you know, that '* 

Lady Baring's rooms throughout the season are 
crowded with the flower of the aristocracy. Lady 
Gertrude This, and the Hon. Alfred That, who 
have long pined in secret to display their talents 
to a wondering world, at last have an opening 
given them. They avail themselves of it gener- 
ously; and their sisters and cousins and aunts 
follow in their train ; and all their admiring rela- 
tions follow in their trains ; so that quite a goodly 
assemblage may be seen at Lady Baring's house 
every now and then during the season from seven 
to nine. Besides which, another advantage is to 
be gleaned from her parties by titled and aspiring 
amateurs. After distinguishing themselves dur- 
ing an entire season, they may surely count on a 
successful run in the provinces — may hope for good 
houses in the country places once August has set in. 

Sometimes, however, genius does smile upon 
the upper ten. It has smiled upon BtendsLBorweti^ 
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and has given her a voice greatly to be envied — 
a clear, sweet soprano, rich in quality. Not a 
very powerful voice, but cultivated, warm, and 
thrilling. 

She has just finished singing as her cousin 
Rhoda enters the room, and as j'-et the plaudits 
have not died away. A little break in the crowd 
permits her to approach Lady Verner, who has re- 
ceived her hostess' greeting, and is now standing 
near a screen banked with palms. 

"At last, Rhoda!" says Miss Bowen, diving be- 
tween two gigantic people, and coming up again 
close to her cousin. She is followed by Gerald 
Kenrick. " We gave you up." 

"We?" questions Lady Verner, with a smile, 
mirthless but very kind, with a slight glance from 
her to Gerald. 

" Everybody, I mean. And do you know I put 
off my song from time to time thinking you would 
like to hear it? It is a new one. You would like 
it, I am sure. " 

" Its name?" Lady Verner is still smiling, but 
her manner is brief, and it seems to Kenrick, who 
is watching her, that it is with difficulty she rouses 
herself so far as to speak at all. Certainly her 
thoughts are not with Brenda. 

"'O Happy Life!'" says Brenda, who has not 
seen Kenrick *s agonized glaiv^^ ^X.\\^x. 

Rhoda comes slovj\y ^^aeViTom^v^-t: o^^*<:i^^^^^^' 
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** A lovely title, " she says slowly. " Life should 
be happy." She looks at the girl. "I hope," 
sweetly, "yours will be." 

She sighs, and once again her eyes wander. 
They seem to be searching the crowd, as if want- 
ing to find somebody. 

"Are you ill, Rhoda?" asks Brenda anxiously. 

The pallor of Lady Vemer's calm face has now 
at last been seen by her. 

"No, not ill," says Lady Vemer, with an in- 
voluntary — an almost unconscious — emphasis on 
the last word. " I am only thinking. " 

Miss Bowen's eyes brighten with the fire of 
battle. Thinking! Of what? poor darling thing! 
Of that monster's wickedness, no doubt! And 
yet, how impossible to say anything — to declare 
one's sympathy. 

"They say thinking gives wrinkles," says she 
lightly, though her eyes are full of tears. " Rhoda, 
don't think. You are too pretty for wrinkles." 

"Wrinkles are first shadows of the grave,"' says 
Lady Verner, smiling. 

"Yes. That is why you should avoid them. 
The grave is hateful." 

" Oh, no! It means rest," says her cousin, still 

smiling. " Little girls like you do not know that. 

And if they knew, they would not care. You 

have no longing for the good long rest that others 

have. It will come to you." 
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" Never!" says Brenda, almost vehemently. " I 
shall never want to die." 

** No? Perhaps not, then. " 

"And you, Rhoda?" questions the girl eagerly; 
"you do not want to die?" 

"To die — to rot," quotes Lady Vemer in a 
curious tone. " That last is a hateful word. And 
yet to die " 

Kenrick with some impatience breaks into the 
conversation. 

" I don't believe anybody ever yet wanted hon- 
estly to die," says he. "And you, Rhoda " 

"Yes— and I?" 

" Life has some charm for you, too, believe me, 
if not now — in the future." He speaks openly, as 
if hardly dreading her displeasure; and indeed 
she is not displeased. Her eyes have a very 
kindly light in them as they rest on him. 

" That is a good prophecy, " says she gently. " I 
shall remember it. It should bring me luck. 
Who is that singing now?" 

" Lady Gertrude, I think, by the way she is 
shrieking," says Brenda, interested at once. 

"No! Mrs. Browne," says Kenrick. 

"Mrs. Browne? Nonsense." 

"It is Mrs. Browne, I'm certain, for all that." 

"If I said white, you would say black," says 
Miss Bowen with a little tilt of her shoulder in his 
direction. 



I 
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"I didn't say Black, however; I said Browne/* 
returns he, a little nettled. 

"You can say what you like!" She almost 
turns her back on him, and this brings her once 
more face to face with Rhoda. " What are you 
thinking of, Rhoda?" asks she idly, struck by the 
other's rapt gaze. 

At this instant somebody gently moves Brenda 
aside and comes up to Lady Vemer. 

"I had despaired!" says this new-comer in a 
low tone. 

Lady Vemer's movement toward him can 
hardl)" be called a start, yet it savors of it. She 
gives him her hand for a moment, but no word. 

"I have been watching you," says Lord Wyvis, 
** for the past three minutes. That was after my 
despair had given way to — what shall I call it?" 

" Is it worth giving a name to?" very coldly. 

" I think so ! I was watching you, and it seemed 
to me that you were " 

"What?" 

" Looking for somebody. " 

" True," says she deliberately. " I was looking 
for you." 

A swift wave of color dyes Wyvis* face. 

" For me?" says he, stammering like a school- 
boy. 

" For you,** calmly. " Take me somewhere out 
of this. I want to speak with you — alone. '* 



V. 

"War, war is still the cry — war even to the knife." 

"Oh, how unhappy she looks!" says Brenda, 
turning to Gerald Kenrick. 

"Very," shortly. 

" How unsympathetic you are ! One would 
think you didn't care a button about her." 

"If I said that to you, there might be Some 
sense in it." 

"Tome!" 

" Certainly, to you. " 

"What do you mean, Kenrick?" — with awful 
dignity. 

" Well, I think you needn't have told her the 
name of that song." 

" What song?" 

" *0 Happy Life !' Is her life so happy that you 
need remind her that others are happier?" 

" Do you mean to say," growing very pink with 
grief and anger, " that you thought I meant to — 
to " 

" Of course not. Only it was ill-timed, to say 
the least of it." 

"I do hate a scold!" retorts Miss Bowen, with 

a crushing little glance at hittv. 

2>9 
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"So do I," says Kenrick, returning her glance 
with interest. 

" The one," says Brenda slowly, "who could de- 
liberately offend Rhoda must be a wretch. Am 
I a wretch?" 

"You know I did not say that, Brenda." 

" You said something very like it. But I am 
not thinking of you^" scornfully. " I am thinking 
of Rhoda. Do you really think her life is so un- 
happy — so unhappy, I mean, that she has no joy 
in it — no delight?" 

"I think she has a bad husband," returns he 
shortly. 

" But so many people have bad husbands. 
There is Clara Hume, and Mrs. Erskine, and May 
Flower, and " 

An energetic touch from her cousin silences her 
for a moment. 

"I really do wish," says he, "that you would 
look round you before talking such outrageous 
scandal. Mrs. Flower was at your elbow, almost^ 
when you mentioned her name." 

"No!" with wide eyes of amazement. "Who 
was with her?" 

"Oh, never mind," says he, reddening. "May 
Flower is hardly as unsophisticated as her name 
might imply. " 

" She didn't hear me?" anxiously. 

"I hope not," says Kenrick, who nevertheless 
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feels it would not concern Mrs. Flower much even 
if she had heard. 

"Then that's all right/* says Brenda. "I do 
hate being heard. It makes one feel so horrid. By 
the bye, who was the man who spoke to Rhoda?" 

" I don't know," reluctantly. 

"You don't know? Why, I saw him nod to 
you. " * 

"Oh, thatr very clumsily; "that was Lord 
Wyvis." 

"Was it? Really? I've heard so much about 
him. A very ugly man, after all." 

" Hideous. " 

" N — o. Not hideous. A nice face, I thought ; 
but ugly. " 

" You are easily pleased, I must say. " 

"A rare virtue," says some one coming up at 
this moment, and speaking to Brenda over Ken- 
rick's shoulder. "The curse of this generation 
lies in the fact that every one refuses to be pleased 
with anything whatsoever. We analyze, we scru- 
tinize, we idealize, until we don't know what it is 
we honestly do admire and what we don't." 

His tone is sparkling, his smile scarcely less so. 
He is quite a contrast to his brother, Gerald Ken- 
rick, who perhaps has a tendency toward gloom 
— gloom fostered by, if not indeed bom of, Miss 
Bowen's little malignant turns and twists and all- 
round unsatisfactory conduol lor^^x^ \!ccs£^. ^^^t^Ns. 
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other Kenrick — Tom — is, however, devoid of all 
melancholy, and is indeed as happy-go-lucky a 
person, and one as full of life and spirits, as one 
need wish to find. He is older than Gerald by 
three years, yet younger than him by quite as 
much, if light-heartedness is to be taken into 
account. 

"Who are you pleased with now?*' asks Tom. 
He still addresses Brenda. 

"Lord Wyvis," says she, with a defiant glance 
at Gerald, who responds to it generously. 

Tom Kenrick looks amused. 

"Fortune favors him," says he. "He must be 
the bravest man alive. *None but the brave,' you 
know And where does his fortune lie, I won- 
der? In his face?" 

"Oh, never mind his face," says Miss Bowen, 
throwing up her head in a little petulant fashion. 
" His face doesn't matter." 

"Certainly not. Nothing matters nowadays. 
That's what makes us all so happy. Now even 
your face " 

"Well," laughing (Tom always makes her 
laugh), " what's wrong with my face?" 

"Ah! What indeed. I shouldn't dare to go 
into that. To be ugly is a fault, no doubt, but to 
be too lovely! That!" with a reproachful glance, 
" that is a fault far greater. " 

" That is Edie Browne's fault," says Miss Bowen 
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with admirable promptitude, at which Tom Ken- 
rick laughs, and, if so insouciant a youth could so 
far forget himself, changes color faintly. 

His brother, who has been looking over their 
heads for the past three minutes, with the open 
intention of letting them see he takes no interest 
in such frivolous proceedings, now descends to 
earth once more. 

" I see Verner making signs to you, Tom. He 
evidently wants you to go to him." 

"It's flattering," says Tom. "But Tm afraid 
he will be very much *in want' before I go to 
him. " 

"Ah! you dislike him, too," says Brenda. 

" Detestable man. The ways he treats Rhoda 

Oh! it is impossible to speak of it." 

" Evidently not," says Gerald disagreeably. 

" Evidently yes," says she indignantly. " What 
a temper you have, Gerald ! Would you defend Sir 
Gaston? Actually I think you would. Well, 
* Birds of a feather' — we all know the old adage. 
Fancy j^'^^^ approving of that dreadful man! I de- 
clare the more I hear about men the more hateful 
I think them. " 

" You can't have heard much about me," inter- 
poses Tom Kenrick mildly. 

" Oh, you ! I hear of little else, morning, 
noon, and night," with a little contemptuous lift 
of her right shoulder, the s\\om\.^^x ^i^^-ax^ \v>c^sjw. 
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She is angry enough now to be unkind even to 
Tom. But Tom is proof against unkindness of 
this sort. He beams on her. 

" How nice !" says he ecstatically. " And may I 
ask who it is discourses on my charms to you, 
morning, noon, and night? Are you sure about 
the night? It seems a little, a very little too 
much." 

"Not Edie Browne, at all events!'* says Miss 
Bowen, whereon Mr. Kenrick acknowledges him- 
self defeated. He gives her an admiring smile, 
bows profoundly, and beats a precipitate retreat. 

Brenda, looking after him, laughs. Gerald 
Kenrick, who had turned away after her last retort 
to him, and has therefore heard nothing of the end 
of the conversation, misinterprets the smile. 

"Tom is amusing," says he, his eyes on the 
ground. 

"Very," dryly. 

" He suits you?" 

" As well as most people." 

" Better than I do, anyway." 

"I really don't see, Gerald, why you should 
make a point of that. I should think it would be 
a matter of the most perfect indifference to you 
whether you suited me or not." 

"And to you also>" 

"Well !" 

"Your face is even more eloquent than your 
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tone. I should not suit you then?" There is 
inquiry in his voice. 

"I wonder what you mean?" says she, lifting 
her bouquet to her lips, and yawning somewhat 
openly, if delicately, behind it. 

" Not much. Only — if I suited you : if I were 
your suitor " 

A sudden movement of the girl's fan checks 
him. She has dropped it with a vehement clash 
to her side, and is now looking at him curiously 
from under her long dark lashes. Her rebellious 
little mouth has taken a haughty curve. 

" Now, do remember," says she, " that there is to 
be none of that. It isn't because auntie wishes 
you to be in love with me that necessarily you 
must be so. You," sarcastically, "are a model 
nephew, no doubt ; but obedience may go too far. 
ril let you off your pretty speeches. 1*11 " 

"You are too good," interrupts he coldly, his 
anger very badly subdued. " My * pretty speeches' 
are few and far between; and as for that last, I 
did not mean it to be pretty at all. As for 
obedience, do you really believe that to please any 
one I should say what I did not mean?" 

" Yet you certainly said something about being 
my suitor," says she, with a little aggressive tilt- 
ing of her chin. It is too much for Gerald. 

" Did I?" says he, with a feeling in his tbroa^t^s* 
though he were choking. '' \ x^l^^SX-N^^^^^^^ ^^' 
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I should not — presuire — to pose as a suitor for your 
hand!" 

"Well, now, remember you have said that," 
says she, angry in her turn. " And that pause you 
made! I shan't forget that pause. For * presume' 
read *care, * «and your speech has truth in it. Is it 
a goo^d thing to fib? Really, Gerald, I cannot see 
that because auntie wishes you to marry me you 
should be so outrageously rude to me. " 

" I must beg you to understand, once for all, 
Brenda," with suppressed fire, "that I never lie; 
and that I do not permit people to tell me that I 
do." 

' " Do you permit people to tell you that you are 
the most disagreeable person in the world?" 

" I am sorry if I am disagreeable," icily. 

" Ah ! That is a concession. " 

" As to Lady Carysfort wishing me to marry 
you " 

"Yes?" saucily. 

" She is quite as anxious, I assure you, that you 
should marry me." 

Brenda, whose sense of humor is strong, after a 
slight struggle with herself bursts out laughing. 

" Well — she may wish !" says she, with a naughty 
little moue. 

This, of course, may mean anything or nothing. 
To Gerald's jealous mind it means death to his 
hopes. 
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" Am I to understand, " begins he, and then finds 
he doesn't know how to go on, especially with that 
little lovely wicked face laughing at him all the 
time. " What am I to understand?" cries he at 
last desperately. 

"That I am hungry," declares she promptly. 
" Is there nothing to eat here? I'm starving. Do 
take me where sandwiches may be found." 

She tucks her arm daintily into his, and with 
all the air of one who has never said an unkind 
word in her life, leads him triumphantly out of 
the room. 



VI. 

The lights in the conservatory are burning low. 
The perfume of the flowers grows fainter. It is 
just before the dawn that marks the summer 
hours. When Rhoda asked Lord Wyvis to give 
her a little time with him alone, they had moved 
with one consent toward the nearest sitting-out 
place ; but on their way there had been stopped. 
So many people knew and admired Rhoda that 
her short walk from room to room was a triumphal 
march; and finally Lord Malcolm Earle coming 
up and claiming her for a tite-d-tite that promised 
to last indefinitely, her original intention was 
frustrated. 

Lord Malcolm was an old man, of the very best 

the world now^ produces, and Rhoda could scarcely 

say him nay. With a heavy heart, then^ but a 

brilliant smile, she sat with him for half an hour 

or so, and then drifted elsewhere, always with a 

heart seared, scorched, miserable, panting for a 

means of delivery from her overwhelming trouble. 

In Wyvis she believed such delivery might be 

found. At all events, she was resolved to cast her 

all upon the die where he was concerned. 

The long night had dragged IYvtoxx^, ^xi^s. \ia 

4& 
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opportunity was hers until now. It is delightful 
to ]>e sought and admired, but such delights have 
their drawbacks. Rhoda's beautiful face has 
given her so many friends that it is difficult for 
her to obscure herself even for five minutes with- 
out inquiry being made for her. 

The night has worn itself almost out, indeed, 
and still she has lingered — she, who is always the 
last to come, the first to leave every house. Most 
of her acquaintances have dropped away, and he 
is free to say what her heart is charged with to 
Lord Wyvis. 

He is standing beside her now — expectant, 
eager, surprised. She has been so cold hitherto ; 
and now ! 

He is a tall man — taller than Vemer, even, and 
much better preserved. He is a big man, too, 
but extremely plain. His nose is much too 
small, his mouth too large, his eyes a light gray 
— a hideous color. They say the face is the index 
of the mind. If so, and gossip of Lord Wyvis be 
true, his face should be repulsive. Yet it is far 
from that. Ugly as Nature has formed him, 
his face is still a kindly one — though dissipated. 

**At last!" says he, bending over Rhoda. He 
had waited for her to speak, but she has sat silent 
since their entry into this sweet spot of ferns and 
flowers and changing lights; and impatience has 

driven him to speech. 
4 
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His voice rouses her to sudden action. 

" Lord Wyvis," says she, turning to him a pale 
face, exquisite in its grief and despair; "I have 
asked you to give me a moment or two, that I 

might ** she pauses, and her very lips grow 

white. "That I might," faintly, "throw myself 
upon your mercy!" 

He flushes a dark red, and instinctively moves 
a step away from her. What does she mean? 
What is it? Is the one honest love of his life to 
get its reward at last? In one wild moment this 
hope" sways and beguiles him ; then dies — dies for- 
ever. He has looked into her waiting eyes. 

"On mine!" he stammers, feeling the world 
(as well as love) all lost. Nothing remains. His 
heart sinks within him. 

"Yours! yours only!" says she, leaning forward. 
She is trembling. " Your mercy!" 

It seems impossible to her to go on. Looking 
at her, he gauges exactly the depth of the agony 
she is enduring at having thus to appeal to him 
— and the humiliation. 

This he feels instinctively to be an incisive 
moment — a cutting asunder of all past kindly re- 
lations. It is to be, indeed, an end of all things, 
so far as he 'and she are concerned. To her this 
will mean nothing. To him the whole of life ! 

If she could have loved him ! If 

He knows by heart all her relations with her 
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husband — his treachery, deceit, duplicity, all the 
scandalous undercurrents, the falsity of his life, 
the abominations that desecrate her hearthstone 
day by day. They may be unknown to her, save 
from the filterings that reach her through her 
dearest friends ; but to him they are as tales that 
are told. And that she should , be tied to such a 
man ! While he — he who could willingly lay down 
his life to serve her — is as naught to her — naught. 

If she could have loved him, such love as hers 
would have been a redemption. What sin could 
tempt him with her loving arms as safeguard? 
Her love would have made him another man — a 
good man ! He laughs in his heart as this thought 
comes to him. A sad and mirthless laugh ! 

"Go on," says he, very gently. 

" It is hard to say it," says Lady Vemer slowly, 
and with great difficulty. Truly her tongue is 
cleaving to the roof of her mouth. " But ... I 
hear. . ." She breaks off, and begins again 
desperately. "It has been said," whispers she 
faintly, "by people in our set, that — that you " 

Her voice dies away. If she had been a mere 
school-girl in her teens she could not have stam- 
mered over it more hopelessly, more shamefacedly. 
She feels this herself, and the knowledge renders 
her even more cruelly nervous than she would 
otherwise have been. 

Wyvis' love for bet is oi \-\i^ oXsw^^ 's^^sc^•JiI!C^^^^-^ 
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He knows every throb of agony she is enduring, 
and pitying her from his soul he comes to the 
rescue. 

"That I love you!" supplies he gravely. 

"Yes. A falsehood! Surely a falsehood!" ex- 
claims she vehemently. She raises her eyes. She 
leans toward him, and gives him a glance that is 
almost impassioned in its entreaty. He would 
have responded to it in the spirit she desired of 
him but for some force within him stronger even 
than his longing to please her. He could not 
bring himself to deny his love for her ! 

" It was not a falsehood," says he, in a low tone, 
but with deliberation. Silence follows his speech. 
A silence absolute, save for the sad drip-drip of 
the water into the fountain behind them, and the 
faint, curious music of the leaves, unfolding and 
unfolding, as the dawn draws near. 

He has hardly dared to look at her ; yet he knows 
she is looking at him. 

" Is this all — all you can do for me?" says she, 
at last. 

" J7i7Z£/ could it be a falsehood?" cries he like one 
in pain. "Would you make me forswear myself? 
I do love you; and you know it." 

" No, no!" persists she. With a little shiver of 
disgust she shrinks back from him. It is quite 
plain to him that she looks with horror on the 
thought that he loves her. 
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Let that pass !" says he, cut to the very soul by 
her shrinking. " Indeed, why should it concern 
you at all? What of it, then — this love of mine? 
What difference does it make to you? — to you?'* 
for the first time a note of passion breaks the 
calmness of his tone. "To you!" his voice sink- 
ing, " who so certainly do not love me." 

" I love no one," returns she coldly. " I desire 
to love no one. I have never loved any man in 
all my life; and I," gloomily, "pray God I never 
may!" 

" Do not pray that," says he. " I, who wish you 
well, and who dare not hope for any good result 
from my petition, would pray you to take that 
prayer from off your lips. " 

"I would beg you in turn," says she suddenly, 
"to take no interest at all in any of my doings." 

Wyvis looks at her. 

"Is that all?" asks he. 

"Yes, all." 

" More, surely?" says he. 

"This much, then," says she, with tears in her 
lovely eyes. " It seems the world is making gossip 
out of my good name. That it is connecting it 
with yours! Oh!" pale and trembling, "how am 
I to explain it to you? It appears that Society 
begins to regard me as one who " 

Speech fails her — her very lips grow white. 

"Not another word," s^a-^^ ^-^ny^.V^^.^-^:^^^^^^ 
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her with almost savage violence. "Not one! 
Who dared breathe such a calumny? It is un- 
worthy of you even to repeat it. What a damnable 
invention!" 

" A painful one at least — for me." 

It is plain to him now that she is struggling 
with her tears. But even as he thinks on this she 
recovers herself, and lifting her face confronts 
him with an expression both strong and earnest. 

"I told you I wished to speak with you," says' 
she steadily. " You know now why. All I ask — 
all I want of you — is that you should forget you 
ever knew me — that you would, of your goodness, 
from this hour, blot me out of your life." 

"All this is about your life," says he, very pale. 
" How about mine?" 

"Yours?" 

"I have a life," says he, with an odd sort of 
smile. " It may not have occurred to you ; but 
yet, I assure you, I have a life — of some ^rt. 
What of it?" 

She is looking at him, but answer of any kind 
seems impossible to her. 

"I suppose I ought to apologize to you for 
bringing such a trivial matter as my life into the 
subject at all," says he, with a kind of satire that 
breathes only of despair. "Pray forgive me. 
You spoke just now; you desired something of 
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"Only forgetfiilness," says she huskily. "For- 
get me. Let me be to you as though I never had 
been — as^a dream in the night. Forget me I" 

" Forgetfulness is the one good gift denied by 
the gods to men," says he. " We do not all dwell 
by Lethe." 

"Ah, then, act as if you had dwelt there!" cries 
she. " As if you had forgotten. You say — you — 

you — you " She hesitates. Her eyes sink to 

the ground. " It is an insult to myself," says she ; 
"yet I must reinind you that awhile since you said 
you — loved me!" 

"It was not only said, but meant," returns he* 
almost sullenly. 

" If that is true," says she, eagerly bending for- 
ward so as to catch his reluctant glance, " hear me 
now. If — if I have been so unhappy as to awaken 
such a sentiment as love within you, then take 
pity on me. I entreat you because of that love 
tO'fiave pity on me, and to let your — acquaintance 
— with me — end from this hour,'' 

Wyvis turns a searching glance on her — a glance 
replete with rage and misery. 

" Who has dared to accuse you?" asks he sternly. 

She is silent. 

"Verner?" 

She is still silent, but the faint soft growth of 
color on her cheeks speaks for her. 

" Verner !" says Vie agam\ \>£\\s.\:vax^ "^^ -^^-^^^^csw 
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affirmation rather than a question. He draws 
back from her as if shocked. Knowing Verner 
even as he does, this depth of infamy is too much 
for him. He — her husband, to lower her to the 
very dust ! He ! the possessor of this incomparable 
jewel! It seems inconceivable. He to accuse 
her! 

A horrible touch of irony clings about it all. 
Here she is bound to a man who would gladly and 
by the basest means rid himself of her, while an- 
other man stands by who would give his soul, al- 
most, to succor, defend, and cherish her, till life 
deserted his poor clay. And lo! to both men she 
is equally indifferent, and cold as ice in January. 

Is there not injustice somewhere? Why should 
she have married a man unkind to her, when, be- 
ing indifferent to all men, she might have married 
a man who would have thought the world well 
lost could it have purchased her a jewel longed 
for? 

"It is Verner, then?" says he slowly. "Well; 
and what is it you want me to do ?" 

" To help me. " 

" I see. ** He looks at her long and earnestly. 
"Verner makes you unhappy. Some women, 
when they are unhappy " 

'^ Some women!" she interrupts him, not hur- 
riedly, yet decidedly. "You must not class me!" 
says she with a pale smile. " I am not as many 
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Other women are: I am unhappier than many of 
them. I have my misfortunes as my sole love; 
and I dwell on them, as others dwell upon their 
joys. It fills my life. Extremes meet," says she, 
lifting her eyes, brilliant with tears and misery 
to Wyvis* face. "Joy — misery! They are near 
akin." 

" There is but the step over," says he quickly. 

" How? From joy to " 

" No. Either way. From misery to joy. " 

She stands up suddenly. 

"There is no such step in my case," says she 
coldly, haughtily. " I — asked you to help me. It 
was too much to ask, perhaps. " 

"No." He pauses; then: "I can help you, and 
I will, though it cost me all I care for." 

"You promise?" says she eagerly. 

" 1 swear it." He takes her hand, and with the 
deepest, the most unmistakable respect, presses it 
gently. 

"This is the last time," says he slowly, "that I 
shall be a cause of annoyance to you. This is, 
indeed, our last meeting." 

"You mean?" says she. She has not with- 
drawn her hand, and is looking up at him, her 
whole heart in her eyes. What is it he means? 
Oh ! if he will but go — go far away. 

"That next week I shall be beyond reach of 
you — beyond reach oi 'Vvea'^eti.'* ^^\a»c^^ -^cs.^^ 
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says this, but his "laughter, with some pain, is 
fraught." 

"Where is it you are going, then?" asks she 
anxiously. 

** How can that matter? What really matters is 
that this is the last time you shall see me. The 
last time," slowly, "that I shall see you." 

"The last time." She is horribly ashamed of 
herself, but cannot disguise the fact that her heart 
is uplifted at this news. Now — now she will be 
able to defy calumny — defy her husband! Oh! 
sad thought that this must be ! 

"Yes. I shall make arrangements." 

He is staring at her. He is probably reading 
her thoughts correctly. At all eVents he is very 
pale. 

" For a 3^ear I shall leave England ; for a longer 
period, perhaps ; for so long at all events. Society 
forgets people in twelve months." 

" It is very good of you," says Rhoda. It seems 
a very commonplace little answer, yet it is all 
she can think of. Somewhat of the strain has re- 
laxed, and now her eyes fill with tears, and the 
hand he is holding grows kinder and presses his 
in return. Oh ! if he is really going away, all will 
be well. She will be able to fight her battle 
bravely. 

"Is it?" He pauses. "What is there I would 
not do for you?" He checks hittvseVi. 
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"Good-night!" says he abruptly. 

"Good-night!" says Rhoda. She would have 
released her hand, but he still holds it. His eyes 
search hers. His fingers tighten over her slender 
ones. 

"May I?" asks he, in a voice almost inaudible. 

She smiles tremulously. After all, how kind he 
has been ; how good he is going to be ! And it is 
such a little thing — such a small reward ! 

Wyvis takes that smile as it is meant, and stoop- 
ing over her slender hand presses on it a long, 
lingering, passionate kiss, full of farewell, and 
longing, and "wild with all regret." 

"Do not forget me quite," murmurs he bro- 
kenly. 

In another moment he is gone. 

Rhoda, standing motionless, her eyes upon the 
tessellated pavement at her feet, listening to his 
departing footsteps, scarcely draws her breath un- 
til she assures herself that indeed he is gone, 
that it is all over. This one trouble, at all events, 
is out of her life! She raises her hand to her 
bosom, and sighs heavily, a sigh of relief. Her 
lovely face lightens — she lifts it 

To see her husband watching her, with a malig- 
nant smile upon his face. 



VII. 

"There is an end of grief and mirth, 
There is an end of all things born." 

"And what is writ, is writ. 
Would it were worthier !*' 

" Hearkening to the last footfall of the dear 
departed?" says he, advancing leisurely toward 
her. " As you stood just now you should have 
been painted ; I was quite charmed with your pose 
— so effective. Really, you grow handsomer daily. 
You might have been called * Regret,* or, perhaps, 
* Love's Slave.* Ah! yes, that would be best. It 
would suit you. You should be painted as * Love's 
Slave*— *Wyvis* Slave.'** 

All the color deserts her face. She opens her 
lips as if to speak, but words fail her. The terri- 
ble throbbing anger at her heart is stifling her. 
At last, as it dies away somewhat, she speaks. 

"And you,** says she, in a low tone, alive with 
hatred. " How should you be painted?** The most 
bitter contempt betrays itself in look and tone. 

"As *The Spy,'*' returns he, smiling. He is 

entirely unabashed. He even looks amused. " I 

do not scruple to admit to 5^ou that I have been 

watching you with more or less admiration for the 

60 
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past ten minutes. Really your treatment of 
Wyvis is admirable — admirable." 

"You — deliberately watched me?" 

" Deliberately, and carefully, and I had my 
reward. That farewell of his was a thing well 
worth seeing — that last fond kiss " 

She starts. 

" What are you saying?" 

"On the hand — the hand only, of course. Is 
this a place for a dearer demonstration ? No, I give 
yo.u credit for perfect common sense. That hand 
kiss was innocence itself, and meant only as a fore- 
taste of keener joys to come." 

Rhoda's face undergoes a change. She moves 
nearer to him, slowly, unwillingly. At this mo- 
ment, could she by a wish have smitten him to 
death at her feet, she would have done so. 

" You must be going mad, " says she. The sound 
of her own voice rouses her from her dreadful 
thoughts, and with a shudder she draws back again 
to the lounge where she had been sitting. 

" I am not, indeed," says h§, lifting his brows, 
and shaking his head with all the air of one idly 
anxious to -convince some one on a point of utter 
unimportance, " Never did I feel more sane. It 
is you, perhaps, my dear Rhoda, who might be 
accused of madness. Would a sane wotQEUI^ 
ately seek to escape a happy life ^iiha 
laughs aloud and YotiV^ \v\\.o "^^-c ^-^<i5i,^ 
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pleasure in the grief and rage and torture that lies 
in them. " Would a sane woman openly and wil- 
fully imperil her good name and risk public cen- 
sure for the sake of one like Wyvis?" 

** He is a better man than you," says she gener- 
ously, but very foolishly. 

"Ah! Defend him," cries he. "Defend him, 
my dear wife, as loudly as you can — all tends to 
the one termination. Naturally you would defend 
him. He is perfection itself, no doubt: the very 
essence of all the virtues." 

" You can twist and turn my words as you will to 
your own purposes, but " 

" Nothing will come of it?" He ends her sen- 
tence with a curious promptitude. " Are you so 
sure of that? Am I to be patient always? When 
you leave open the gate to divorce, am I not then 
to enter it? I should, indeed, be as insane as you 
pretend to think me, if I hesitated." 

"At last — you speak plainly," says she. She 
raises her hand to her throat as if suffocating. 
The silence round th^m is perfect. Not a sound 
comes from the room beyond or the balcony out- 
side. . If she had not been so lost in he/ passion of 
anger and regret at this clear determination to 
destroy if possible her young, sweet life, she might 
have noticed the strange stillness that reigns 
around her. Where are the other guests? Where 
the music? 
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"Do I?" says Verner, his evil, handsome face 
unmoved save by a hateful smile. "One must 
speak plainly sometimes, when people are so dull 
as not to see how the eyes of the world are regard- 
ing them. It might reasonably be expected that 
you would see that the course you are pursuing 
must end badly, and but in one way. You have 
not seen it because — *Love is blind!' An old 
proverb! You," insolently, "have heard it?" 

" I have heard you, at all events, too often, and 
too long." 

" And to so little purpose, you should add. You 
must acknowledge," appealing to her in quite an 
airy fashion, " that I have many a time and oft 
warned you as to the folly of the way in which 
you are going. " 

"Why will you persist in this idle accusation?" 
says she. "What is to be gained by it? Not 
what you would gain! Gaston, surely there is 

some other way? If " she pauses, and her 

lovely face grows pale with entreaty, " if it is sepa- 
ration you desire, I " 

He laughs aloud — he makes a gesture as if he 
would spurn her from him. 

"Separation!" exclaims he, and there is imita- 
tion as well as mockery in his tone. " Separation 
from you! — you, the * toast of all the town,' the 
* admired of all beholders!' Yon tate 
even lower than — I rate you!" 
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expression to this little bit of brutality. '^No. 
Separation, as you mean it, is the last thing I 
desire. " 

"A falsehood!" says she through her dry lips. 
She has not understood him. 

** Pardon me ; the .barest truth. A judicial 
separation from such a loving spouse as you would 
not content me. A divorce/«r^/ simple^ though 
having little of either purity or simplicity in it, is 
what I aim at." 

"And why?" asks she. She is trembling vio- 
lently now; she has drawn back from him, and 
has laid her hand upon the chair nearest her, to 
steady herself. "That you may make another 
woman's life a curse to her? — that you may marry 
again?" 

" Rather, that I may escape from you!" cries he 
furiously, stung by her words. " From a woman 
who " 

"Goon, Gaston!" 

The defiance of her regard sobers him. He 
checks himself and bows satirically — 

" Who has the bad taste to prefer another man 
to her husband!" 

"That, at all events, is a falsehood," says she 
calmly. " I prefer no man to you in the sense you 
mean. All men are alike indifferent to me." 

" Are they ? And your interview just now with 
\ y^yw'isl That touching farewell? And your atti- 
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tude as he left you — that last fond lingering glance 
at his departing figure. Did all that mean indif- 
ference?" 

"You are right when you call it a farewell," 
says she. " Lord Wy vis is leaving England next 
week — for along time." 

"With you?" 

She makes no answer to this insult. Anger feels 
dead within her. Where is the good of indigna- 
tion? What is to be gained by righteous wrath 
where he is concerned? Her agony, and shame, 
and humiliation are only as subjects for mirth with 
him. She feels lifeless, hopeless; yet she cannot 
altogether kill the cruel pain at her heart. The 
smart of it burns her still, though in a dull sort of 
way. Tears force themselves from beneath her 
tired lids, and run slowly down her cheeks. The 
torture is too great for her courage, which as a 
rule is high. 

" Don't cry," says he, with a sneer. " *He will 
return ; I know him well. ' Pray do not waste a 
dramatic scene on so poor, so unappreciative an 
audience. It may, perhaps, too, be as well to 
remember that you have yet to bid good-night to 
your hostess. It will scarcely matter, I dare say, 
to so emancipated a person as you are ; but ais a fact 
all the other guests have gone by this time, and 
Lady Baring has been making tender inquiries as 
to your whereabouts for the past half -hour." 
S 
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" Lady Baring! asking for me?" He has roused 
her effectually. She looks round her. Is it, 
indeed, so late? Has she been so imprudent as to 
forget the hour? 

" Actually !" says he. " She is not so thoughtful 
for you as I am. I asked no questions. Of course, 
under the circumstances, you could hardly be ex- 
pected to think about the flight of time. Time 
was made for slaves, and you, as I said just now, 
are Love's Slave." ' 

" You knew how late if was ; you knew I had 
forgotten ; and yet you have kept me here all this 
time listening to your vile accusations!" cries she 
vehemently. "Why did you not tell me the other 
guests were going, or gone?" 

" Why should I tell you? You think me heart- 
less, yet you will now see how you wrong me. . I 
could not bear to disturb your tite-a'tite with your 
friend. I felt I was the last person to tell you." 

"The last, indeed!" bitterly. "You hope to 
ruin me with society, but you will not succeed." 

" You are ruining yourself, as it seems to me." 

"Stand aside!" says she imperiously. She 
makes a little movement with her fan as if to brush 
him from her path, and sweeps past him into the 
room beyond. 



'^•-., 
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VIII. 



''The sky is changed! And such a change ! O, night 
And storm and darkness ! ye are wondrotis strong. " 

The first room is absolutely empty. Rhoda, 
going rapidly across it to the anteroom beyond, 
finds that, too, without an occupant. From the 
landing outside the sound of voices can be heard, 
but they are evidently those of some last-goers — a 
man or two, who had perhaps lingered to say a 
word to Lord Baring. 

With her heart beating almost to suffocation, 
she turns aside, and entering one of the smaller 
drawing-rooms looks round for her hostess. Lady 
Baring is standing at the farthest end of it, in a 
sort of cushioned recess, with her back to a tall 
Japanese screen. She is conversing in low tones 
with one of her "musicians," as she loves to call 
them. The present one is a marquis, but Rhoda 
knows he is staying in the house — that he is visit- 
ing the Barings, and that therefore the fact of his 
being still en evidence helps her in no wise. 

She almost grinds her teeth at her own folly. 
How could she have been so mad? Ro^ Q.<ij^^ 
she have made so grav© a TCL\&\.^kfe> ^^ ^c»x^*v. ^^ 
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the world had seen her enter that conservatory 
with Lord Wyvis, had timed her occupation of it, 
and had drawn damnatory conclusions, helped by 
sundry hints from her own husband. Oh ! what 
evil spirit had possessed her that she should thus 
have deliberately played into his hands! 

She goes quietly across the room. Her ap- 
proaching footsteps must be heard, yet Lady Bar- 
ing takes no notice of her coming. She grows, 
indeed, even more emphatic in her conversation 
with her "musician," and thereby keeps her back 
turned to Rhoda. 

Whether this conduct on the part of her hostess 
is a chance thing, or deliberately meant, Rhoda 
cannot be sure, yet something whispers to her 
that all is not well with her. 

" Dear Lady Baring," says she, and stops. She 
has come quite up to her hostess, has stood at her 
elbow for a full second (a long, long time under 
certain circumstances), and still Lady Baring has 
talked on to her " musician" as though Rhoda had 
never been in existence. It is, indeed, a gesture 
from Lord Abeldore, the young musician himself, 
that compels Lady Baring to turn and speed her 
parting guest. 

"I must apologize. I had no idea it was so 

late," says Rhoda, in a quick nervous way. Her 

nervousness, indeed, is so intense that to a suspi- 

cious person it might easily look. \\k.e ^\\\.. \a^ 
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Baring has been told certain stories to-night that y 
have turned her from a kindly friend into one dis- 
tinctly suspicious. 

"Not late!" says she, with the usual society 
smile. She scarcely looks at Rhoda. '* Must 5''ou 
really go now, you and — Sir Gaston?" Is the lit- 
tle hesitation meant? She smiles again, though 
always without looking at Rhoda, and turns at 
once to Abeldore — who is growing very uncom- 
fortable — as if Rhoda was somebody of very slight 
importance. " As you were saying, ** says she to 
Abeldore, " that high C is " 

" I have come to bid you good-night," breaks in 
Rhoda, with a touch of hauteur. She is very 
white, but she holds her head high. 

"Oh! of course," says Lady Baring, giving her 
a very frigid hand. "Good-night. Your hus- 
band? Sir Gaston? I said good-night to him 
quite a long time ago, I think. He — I hope 
he " 

" He is waiting for me," says Rhoda shortly. 

She feels choking. She gives a little mechani- 
cal bow to Lord Abeldore (who has heard a few 
things here and there, and who is pitying her 
with all his soul), and moves like a young queen 
to the doorway. 

Her heart is full of bitterness. Lady Baring 
only yesterday had been a friend of hers ; to-night 
she is a pronounced enetjoy . Kxi'^ ^V<2k \s2^ Kiwsis* 
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turned her friendship from her? He who, of all 
men, should have been her friend and protector. 
He — the man who had married her, and had sworn 
to cherish and protect her till life did them part. 

All the natural loveliness of her nature seems 
turned to gall! Vemer, standing below in the 
hall, regards her curiously. Perhaps for once he 
is a little afraid of her, as he sees the white, set 
face with which she passes him to step into her 
carriage. 

He follows her in silence. The footman closes 
the door, and presently they are driving together 
— these two so far apart in heart and feeling — 
through the gaslit streets. 

She had meant to be silent — to endure all things ; 
but this last scene with her whilom friend, Lady 
Baring, has proved too much for her. She had 
liked Lady Baring; she had even, in a sense, 
loved her. She had at least found great pleasure 
in her society, and this terrible ignoring of her, 
this casting aside of her, as it were, by the woman 
she so liked has been intolerable. And as the pain 
of Lady Baring's renunciation of her rankles and 
hurts, so does her hatred of the begetter of that 
renunciation grow and thrive. To forgive Lady 
Baring her cold abandonment would be impossible, 
now, or in any future, however distant. Yet it 
is not on Lady Baring the hot, fresh vials of her 
wrath are poured forth. On him, rather — the das- 
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tard — the man who, bound to protect her, is or- 
daining his life to the destruction of her. 

She turns to him suddenly. In the dim light 
he can see her only very indistinctly; yet the 
flashing of her large eyes is a distinct thing even 
in the gloom of the brougham. 

" What have you been saying to Lady Baring?" 
demands she. 

" I — to Lady Baring?" He affects extreme sur- 
prise, and lifts his shoulders in an offensive 
fashion. 

"You— to Lady Baring," firmly. "What lies 
have you told her?" 

"You are to be admired!" says he. "You are 
better than an electric belt. You are a whole 
series of surprises in your own self. I used to 
think you were, if — er — a little extraordinary in 
yotu" ways, at least a lady! But now! Surely 
something must have told you in your earlier days 
that the word *lie* is abolished from all decent 
dictionaries." 

"Not from yours, surely?" says she. "Yours? 
What was yours? Answer me!" cries she a little 
wildly. " What have you told Lady Baring? How 
have you been poisoning her mind against me? 
She— who " 

" Is it poisoned?" He asks the question quickly, 
a little unguardedly; he is evidently anxicxvi.^ 
about the answer. 
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"Ah!" says she. "Your evil hope is fulfilled. 
Yes, your words have gone home; she believes 
you ! You against me ! Only yesterday she called 
me 'friend' — yesterday; and it is all your doing — 
yours!" 

"Mine?" 

"You know how she bid me good-night; yes, 
you do know!" passionately, "for as I turned to 
leave her I saw your face in the doorway. What 
an evil work this is of yours! You would make 
all the world believe me bad — bad ! — a worthless 
thing! — one of those women who—" A thick, 
dry sob stops her utterance. " May God forgive 
you for all this," says she. " I never shall." 

"Your forgiveness!" says he with contempt. 
" When I ask for it, it will be high time to refuse 
it." 

"And yet that time may come." Her voice 

has a strange ring in it. " And when it does 

What do you mean by it all?" cries she, breaking 
off suddenly. "Oh!" sobbing, "you must have 
the heart of a devil to torture me as you do!" 

"Naturally," says he. *^What other heart 
should I have? Vou know you always regard me 
as one lost to all the virtues — a fit inhabitant for 
the lower regions. I know your opinion of me, 
and," with a vindictive glance at her, "I shall 
justify it — in your case, at all events." 

Something in his tone and ex^tessiotv, dimly 
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seen by the light of the carriage lamps, yet plain 
to her who knows him, kills all weakness within 
her. 

"You mean that you will gain your divorce?*' 
says she. 

"Yes." 

"Well," slowly, "we shall see." 

"The sooner the better," returns he brutally. 

Lady Vemer leans back in the carriage and 
gives herself up to bitter thought. One thing is 
decided, at all events. To stay with her husband 
is impossible. He is bent on her ruin, to suit his 
own purposes, and from what she knows of him he 
is not likely to stop at anything that will give him 
what he desires. And this woman who has 
prompted him to this present desire — she has had 
a hint or two of her, but is unconscious of any 
wish to go more deeply into the disgraceful secret. 

But to get away from him ! To shake off the 
dust of his house from her feet — is becoming an 
overwhelming determination. To be free ! Free ! 
Oh! how long since she tasted the delights of 
freedom ! It seems to her now that to live in a 
little room — one little room all by herself, with 
no one to trouble her — would be bliss unspeakable. 

But, then, of course, she has never lived in the 
" one little room. " 

Her quick mind casts itself about to seek im- 
mediate means for ft\g\\\.. ^\\^\.\^^'5^ -^^cs^^^^ 
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horrid word, and bears extraordinary meanings; 
but she does not shrink from it. Flight from her 
husband is what her mind is bent upon. Flight 
so secure that he shall never find her again. 

And who will help her? From the first moment 
her thoughts have run to Lady Carysfort, that 
good kind friend who has been all things to her 
during her young life. Yes, she will help her. 
But how to get to her at once without arousing 
suspicion in Verner's mind? It seems to Rhoda 
that it would be impossible to wait until to-mor- 
row to discuss this burning question with some 
one. To-night — to-night, late as it is — she must 
see Lady Carysfort. But how? 

The difficulty is solved at this moment. Ver- 
ner, rousing himself from a sullen reverie, de- 
sires the men to drive him to his club, and this 
without demanding permission or expressing re- 
gret to his wife, though Pall Mall is considerably 
out of her way. 

Rhoda forgives all this — nay, laughs at it in 
her heart. He has given her her opportunity. 
Having brought him to the haven where he would 
be, and seen him safely into his club, she gives 
the servants directions to take her straight to 
Lady Carysfort's charming house in Park Lane. 

It is past two o'clock now, and a nervous dread 
of finding Lady Carysfort in bed, and, therefore, 
sleepy and uns/mpatbetic, stirs tvet; yet half mad 
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with rage and despair as she is, she risks all 
things, and tells herself that death would be prefer- 
able to a prolonged, solitary, mental review of 
the doings of this night. 

Lady Carysfort, however, is not in bed. Voices, 
coming from the library, where the footman 
ushers Rhoda, tells her that the principal occu- 
pants of the house are still awake and cheerful — 
very cheerful. 

Indeed, Brenda Bowen's merry laugh can be 
distinctly heard, mingled with that of Tom Ken- 
rick. The Kenricks and Miss Bowen, as we know 
(the latter in care of an unimpeachable matron), 
had been at Lady Baring's "At home." Lady 
Carysfort had been elsewhere — at another "At 
home" — and now she and her niece and nephews, 
having reunited, have naturally quaint tales and 
many to relate of their mutual acquaintances and 
friends. 

There is quite a hubbub of laughter and talk 
when Rhoda opens the library door and steps into 
the room. 

The table is laid for supper. Lady Carysfort 
has a fancy for having an impromptu meal laid 
here, and the flowers and lights and laughter all 
strike cold upon Rhoda's heart as she enters the 
room. Is this a place to find sympathy? here, 
where all is happiness and gayety and 

Lady Carysfort, who ta^ >ae^xv. \\^\.^'^vck?4^'^iv>Sia. ^ 
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smile to Brenda's account of somebody's singing, 
pushes the girl from her at sight of Rhoda, and, 
running to her, seizes her by both arms. 

" Darling girl, what is it?" cries she. 

"Why It is But I disturb you!" 

says Rhoda faintly, trying to smile, and failing 
lamentably. 

" Me ! Disturb me ! Something has happened, 
dearest. " It is, indeed, impossible not to see that 
something very considerable has happened, after 
one glance at Rhoda's drawn, white face. Lady 
Carysfort turns to the others. "Now, go away 
like good children," says she. ** Rhoda wants me 
— Rhoda is in trouble. Go, Brenda, dear; and 
you too — you boys. " 

"Oh! Rhoda!" says Brenda, making a little 
impulsive movement toward her, her pretty eyes 
full of tears and love. 

"Now, Brenda — to-morrow. To-morrow you 
shall hear," says Lady Carysfort; she waves the 
girl to the door. The young men have disap- 
peared at once, after a friendly glance at Lady 
Vemer, who does not see it; and Brenda thus 
commanded, follows them reluctantly. 

When the room is empty, save for Lady Carys- 
fort and Rhoda, the former throws her arms round 
Rhoda and kisses her. 

" Not a word till I have made you comfortable," 
says she. As she speaks she takes off Rhoda's 
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wrap, and with a gentle persistence draws her to 
the t^ble. 

"A* glass of champagne, darling," says she; 
••and then yoti shall tell me everything. That 
terrible man again, no doubt." 



IX. 

"Now all good that comes or goes is 
As the smell of last year's roses, 
As the radiance in our eyes * 
Shot from Summer's ere he dies." 

Rhoda throws up her hands and bursts out 
laughing. This sudden change from hatred to 
love has proved too much for her. Her laughter 
is a little wild. 

"That man! that man!" echoes she. "Oh, 
yes! You have guessed it." 

"Sit down," says Lady Carysfort, "and drink 
this," pushing the glass of champagne toward 
her. 

"Oh, no," says Rhoda, pushing it away again. 
"I want nothing, only to speak, to speak — to 
say to you all that is in my heart. " 

A dry sob checks her. 

" Say it, then, *' says Lady Carysfort anxiously. 

" It is this," says Rhoda. " That I have borne 
my life long enough. That I shall bear it no 
longer." 

She has sprung to her feet, her lips are parted, 

her eyes flashing. Perhaps never in all her life 

has she looked so lovely as at this moment, when 

7B 
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her heart is breaking through grief and humilia- 
tion. She looks taller, too, than usual, the heavy 
folds of her velvet gown hanging by her sides 
giving her height — while the diamonds glitter in 
her hair, and at her waist, and in her bosom. 

" Rhoda, what is it?" 

" Not much. Not very much more than usual, 
only — it has been the straw too much, auntie. 

He has gone an inch too far, and Well, it 

is all over. My married life is ended from this ^ 
hour. '* 

" But what is it? Something has happened!" 

" Yes ; something. " She lifts her hand to her 
throat as if suffocating for want of air, and throws 
up her beautiful head. It seems to her at first im- 
possible to go on and tell the shameful story ; but 
presently she conquers herself, and Lady Carys- 
fort learns the history of this night, and of many 
others. 

The latter's indignation is boundless. A great 
deal she had guessed, of course — it was impossible 
not to have guessed, with kind friends dinning 
into her ears daily little hints of ho' / deplorably 
badly Rhoda's marriage had turned out. She had 
known Sir Gaston to be as bad a husband as any 
season could produce. She had felt rather, than 
known — for up to this Lady Vemer had been 
studiously silent — that Rhoda was miserably un- 
happy; but that any man could be suebL^^^iJ^acccw 
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as to seek to smirch his wife's good name with a 
view to getting rid of her had not occurred to 
Lady Carysfort. 

She says a good many things about Sir Gaston 
before she happens to remember that a wife sepa- 
rated from her husband has but a bad time of it 
nowadays. She has given herself away a great 
deal, no doubt; but now she brings herself up 
short, and endeavors to retrieve the situation. 

" It is shocking, intolerable. But all that you 
have told me, bad as it is, darling — and really I 
hardly see how it could be worse — need not con- 
cern you in any way. He will certainly not be 
able to make out a case. He cannot incriminate 
you. " 

" How can one be sure? I tell you that Lady 
Baring would hardly look at me to-night as she 
bid me good-by. " 

" Nevertheless, he will not succeed ; and Lady 
Baring is such a stupid woman, I'm sure. What 
you can see in her ! — dementia I call it — rushing 
after all those fiddlers and tootlers? And, Rhoda, 
darling, as far as it is possible, one should live 
with one's husband." 

" So far— yes. " 

"Well, he — he has behaved abominably — 
and " 

"There is no past tense about it," says Lady 
Verner, smiling coldly. 
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" He is behaving abominably, then I I know it, 
clearest; but " She pauses. She is strug- 
gling wi'^h herself. She is, indeed, acting magnan- 
imously at this instant, because she hated the 
marriage of this favorite niece with Sir Gaston, 
and had done her best to prevent it, only her in- 
terference had come too late. And yet she is try- 
ing to help him out of this difficulty. She is, at 
all events, refusing to go against him, though, of 
course, her chief anxiety is to save her niece's 
name, not his. 

"Yes," says Rhoda, somewhat languidly. 

" He — he is not a good man," says Lady Carys- 
fort, her manner as inconsequent as usual, even 
now perhaps a little more so. " But I have heard 
nothing new about him of late. That is a hopeful 
sign, surely, and " 

"You mean that I am exaggerating," says 
Rhoda, a little sharply, her beautiful face growing 
dark. 

"I mean only this," says her aunt gently, ner- 
vously, " that if you cannot prove anything against 
Sir Gaston — if he has been running pretty straight 
of late — you had better hesitate before taking any 
final steps about separating from " 

*^* Prove! I have sought to prove nothing." 

" I knew that, dearest. You have been patience 
itself. And latterly I have hoped that he is im- 
proving. As I tell yow, 1 Vva.Ne\vfe^\^ xv^^'Cccvxv.^^^:^- 
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pleasant about him lately, and therefore have 
hoped for the best. " 

Rhoda makes a little impassioned, an almost 
agonized, gesture of her hand, and then suddenly 
bursts out laughing. Such laughter! All the 
bitterness of a lifetime lies in it ; yet her life, how 
short it is. There seems scarcely room in it for 
the terrible mingled hatred and horror that disfig- 
ures her face. 

Lady Carysfort grows frightened. 

"You — you know something," stammers she. 

" Why, just a trifle — a mere trifle," says Rhoda, 
laughing still, yet clutching at the table to steady 
herself. " Oh ! a mere every-day society trifle, I 
assure you. Yesterday it happened; yesterday 
evening!" She laughs afresh and turns to her 
aunt more directly. She takes a step toward her. 
"The evening post came in, and it brought' ine-^ 
what do you think? A glorious diamond tiara. 
Such diamonds ! Nearly as good as these, I think, " 
touching some of her own, inherited from her 
mother. "Nearly, if not quite; and the sender 
of them was Gaston." 

"Well, darling, and was not that a proof of 

what I say? — that he has reformed, and that 

Surely, Rhoda, it was a touch of waking respect — 
a touch of proper feeling — his sending you dia- 
monds." 

''Ah r She draws a long sigh. " A touch of 
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respect — of proper feeling — for some one else. 
vSuch respect! Such proper feeling!" 

" What do you mean, Rhoda?" 

"The jeweller had made a mistake, that is all! 
A few lines on a card in Gaston's handwriting I 
inadvertently read. They were " 

"Rhoda," breaks in Lady Carj^'sfort. 

"It is quite true," says Lady Vemer, with a 
slow smile, that has deadly hatred in it. " Well, I 
read them. They convinced me that the diamonds 
were not meant for me. " 

"For whom, then?" 

" I made no inquiries. But the Christian name 
of the owTier of those diamonds was * Pommy. ' " 

" Christian name !" cries Lady Carysfort indig- 
nantly. " Pommy ! There is no such name in any 

Christian land. Oh, my poor girl ! What is to be 

■» 

clo^^^ And diamonds, too! If it had been tur- 
quoises or garnets — but diamonds ! What did he 
say when you accused him of it?" 

" I — I accuse him?" 

"When you spoke to him about it, I mean!" 

"I did not speak to him," says Rhoda haugh- 
tily. " If we two, he and I, lived for a thousand 
years, I should not say one word to him on the 
subject." She is silent for a moment. "What 
is it to me?" says she, with a contemptuous curve 
of her lip. 

"Times have, indeed, cVvaxi^^^^' ^^^^^^"^^ 
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Carysfort. "If that had been my case in my 
young days I should have had a good deal to say 
about it. Well, well, well. " 

She seems overwhelmed with grief — so over- 
whelmed that Rhoda, who up to this has managed 
herself admirably, now gives way to a burst of 
passionate tears. 

Lady Carysfort goes to her and takes her into 
her arms and presses her to her kindly heart. 

"There now, darling; be comforted. Take 
hope. There must be comfort somewhere, Rhoda, 
and hope too. There, sit down now, and let us 
think it over. O Rhoda, don't cry, darling 
child. No one is allowed to be unhappy forever. " 
Here she breaks down in turn, and clings to this 
girl, who is the dearest possession she has on 
earth, and while crying over her, smoothes her 
pretty head with loving fingers. 

"Oh! To look at you," says she; "you, so 
beautiful! Why should you of all people be 
unhappy?" ^ 

"Why! why, indeed!" cried Rhoda feverishly. 
She releases herself from her aunt's arms, and, 
going to a mirror, stares at herself. " Yes, I am 
beautiful," says she. "That is the strange part 
of it. I am beautiful, and she — she is a little 

vulgar thing not fit to " She makes a superb 

gesture. 

" You know of her?" 
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" Nothing. Nothing personally. Her n^me is 
public property ; so is her photograph. The latter 
was sent to me." 

"By whom?" 

"Lady Betty!" 

" Your friend ! Your chief friend !" 

"Yes," says Rhoda, in a low tone. 

"Ah!" says Lady Carysfort in her idle way. 
" I have always told you that friends are expensive 
possessions; I can't aflEord them. I know that 
they cost one a great deal. And so you actually 
have seen a portrait of " 

" The possessor of that tiara? — yes." 

"And she is plain?" 

" More than that. Repulsively ugly, to my way 
of thinking. And yet she evidently possesses 
something that I lack — I, with all my vaunted 
beauty. " 

" Oh ! Thank God for that, darling," says Lady 
Carysfort. 

"If I could thank Him for anything. But," 
smiling bitterly, " I don't feel in a thankful mood. 
I didn't want to be bom, you see, auntie, and — 
yet I am bom — to misery of a kind not to be 
endured." 

"Life is one long struggle," says Lady Carys- 
fort nervously. " If — if you were to wait, Rhoda, 
he — Sir Gaston — it seems impossible to doubt it — 
he may come to love you besl vcl \xcDkft>r 
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Lady Vemer pushes her from her. 

" Oh ! how can you !" she says, almost inaudibly, 
yet vehemently. " His love — his ! Listen to me, " 
clinching her hands. "If such an impossible 
thing could happen,' as that he should love me, I 
should hate and loathe him even ten thousand 
times more than I do now. Enough of that. To 
escape from him is all I now desire. Help me to 
that. Help me, auntie !" 



X. 



" Is it worth a tear, is it worth an hour, 

To think of things that are well out- worn ?" 

• •••••• 

"A little space of time, ere time expire, 
A little day, a little way of breath. " 

"But how, darling? How can I help you?" 
says Lady Carysfort distractedly. It is terrible to 
her to see this girl, so dear to her, in such sad 
straits. "You mean to leave him, Rhoda?" 

" Yes, yes : and at once. I shall not return to 
his house again. It would kill me to see him! 
Oh!" — with a long, long shudder — "I would 
rather starve in a garret than have to live with 
him again." 

" But what is to be done?" says Lady Carysfort 
helplessl)'', throwing wide her hands. 

At this moment the door is opened, and a 
charming head is to be seen. It is Brenda's. 

" Not in bed, Brenda?" -says Lady Carysfort, 
with a little frown. 

" No. Forgive me, auntie. I knew Rhoda was 
in trouble, and how could I go to bed? I thought" 
— she steals up to Rhoda and slips her hand into 
hers — " I thought that perhac^^ 1 Q.Q>ci\.^VOs:s^^'5str 

^1 
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"Oh, no," says Lady Carysfort impatiently. 
She waves the girl to the door; but Rhoda catches 
Brenda and holds her. 

"Let her stay," says she. "After all, it must 
be known, and I should like my own people to 
have a true version of it. The fact is, Brenda, 
that I cannot live any longer with Sir Gaston. 
He," flushing, "has made it impossible, and we 
are now thinking, auntie and I, of how I am to 
get away from him so effectually that he will not 
be able to find me. " 

"Yes! An excellent move," says Miss Bowen, 
who detests Sir Gaston. "Well, I shall think 
too. " 

" Perhaps, Rhoda — after all — it would be better 
for you to sue for a divorce," says Lady Carysfort, 
though with hesitation. 

" I shall never do that," says Rhoda decisively. 
Like most women, she objects to publicity. There 
is only one thing that ever induces a woman to 
sue for a divorce, and that is her love for another 
man. Now Rhoda is heart-whole. " That is out 
of the question." 

"Then why not leave him, openly? It can be 
done now, it seems, if hat last case — you remem- 
ber it? — has decided that a woman need not live 
with her husband unless she wishes. " 

"I could do that; but I could not endure the 
comments of my friends. Besides, he would tor- 
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ment me in many ways, and make my life a burden 
to me. No. I want to disappear altogether." 

"To go abroad?" 

" Ye — es— No — I don't much care where I am, 
so that he cannot find me. The worst of it is," 
says she with a rueful smile, " that I have not much 
money." 

"Darling child! Don't let that trouble you. 
You know that I " 

"I know that you would give me your last 
penny," says Lady Vemer smiling, yet with a 
rush of tears to her eyes. "But I don't feel 
inclined to accept it. No. I want to work. I 
want to be so busy that I shall never have to 
think. " 

"You to work, Rhoda?" cries Brenda, who is 
herself a confirmed idler. 

" Yes. Hard, actual work. Work that will be 
worthy of payment. That is the only real work ; 
and I want to go in for it ! I — I had thought of 
getting an appointment as a school-mistress in 
some village, where quite little children would be 
my pupils." 

She sighs softly. It had been a sorrow to her 
that no little tiny tender nestling thing had been 
given to her by heaven. It would have filled the 
void in her empty heart. But heaven had denied 
her that best gift. 

" Ah ! If you had had a l\l\Xfe csdl^ o^ -^cs^ ^-^srsi^V 
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says Lady Carysfort mournfully, who is indeed in 
jg^eat grief at this moment. 

" If I had!" The beautiful young face saddens. 
"Well, I have ceased to regret that, auntie. I 
think now it is better that I should be as — as 
lonely as I am!" 

'^O, Rhoda!" cries Lady Carysfort, bursting into 
tears, " that you — you should have to talk like that. 
My pretty girl !" 

"No, nowix^on't cry," says Rhoda, who has 
grown very white again. She lays her lovely 
arms round Lady Carysfort's neck, and fondles and 
kisses her into equanimity once more. Brenda, 
looking on, and being a little person of consider- 
able strength of mind, tells herself that Lady 
Carysfort should be the consoler on this occasion 
and Rhoda the sufferer. 

" But what are you thinking of, Rhoda?" cries 
she, speaking briskly, as a corrective to Lady 
Carysfort's emotion. "To be a * school-marm,* 
and to little, nasty, stupid children? Oh, no; it 
would not do at all ! There must be something 
better." 

" But what is there?" asks Lady Carysfort, in a 
despairing tone. 

" Well. You should know, auntie." 

"/should?" 

"Yes, you. I don't know," anxiously, "if it 
I would sound horrid to Rhoda; but Tm sure / 
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should like it better than slapping and scolding 
a lot of dirty little children. " 

"I shouldn't slap them," says Rhoda with a 
smile. 

" No. You would give them unlimited candies 
until their stomachs ached, and then the clergy- 
man of the parish would dismiss you. But this 
other thing " 

"What is it?" asks Lady Carysfort. 

" Why, auntie, you should remember what it is, 
better than I. It came in this morning. " 

"It sounds like a fresh supply of something," 
says Lady Vemer, whose naturally high spirits 
rise now and again to the surface. " Oysters, for 
choice. But you can't have oysters in summer, 
even with the best intentions. Go on, Brenda; 
what came in this morning?" 

"Why, that letter from Lady Barker," says 
Brenda, staring at her aunt as if to compel her to 
remember. 

"Ah! true!" cries the latter, wakening into 
sudden remembrance. " But a housekeeper ! 
Rhoda to be a housekeeper!" 

" I would rather be a housekeeper than a teacher 
of A B C," says Brenda. "And, besides, this 
would be such a hyper-excellent sort of house- 
keeping." 

" You say very foolish things at times, Brenda^" 
says Lady Gary sioil a\mo^\. ^\:l^'C^'^. ^^^'cpqs. 
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cousin would not dream of such a thing as you 
speak of. " 

"On the contrary," says Rhoda, who has been 
listening eagerly, " I should dream fong and 
earnestly over any chance of escape from my pres- 
ent life. A housekeeper, you said? Why, auntie, 
that would suit me admirably. Don't you recol- 
lect how you used to call me a bom manager long 
ago, before — before I married?" Once again her 
face grows sad, smileless. "Tell me about it," 
says she looking at Brenda. 

" Auntie will tell you. Auntie, you have the 
letter in your desk over there — the one from Lady 
Barker." 

" Lady Barker! She is an old lady, is she not?" 
says Rhoda. "A little cranky, too. I met her 
once. Does sJie want a housekeeper?" and with 
a sigh, " I*m afraid she would remember me, and 
I'm certain she would not agree with me." 

Brenda gives way to mirth. 

" She'd disagree with you even if you had the 
digestion of an ostrich. But it is not Lady Barker 
who wants a housekeeper. It is a friend of hers. 
Probably he is impossible too, but he can scarcely 
be as impossible, because," ingenuously, "he is a 
man!" 

"A man!" says Rhoda. 

"An old man, I suppose," says Lady Carysfort. 
^^At all events, Lady Barker said nothing about 
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his age, and I'm sure she would have done so, had 

he been young ; because she " Lady Carysfort 

pauses, being charitable. Brenda finishes the 
sentence, being anything but charitable. 

" Because she detests youth, " says she promptly. 

" She hates everything that has nothing to do 
with herself; and certainly youth has not much to 
do with her. Oh, yes, this Mr. Drayton — that is 
the name of the man who wants a housekeeper — 
is undoubtedly a modem Methusalem.'* 

** A housekeeper ! What should I have to do?" 
says Rhoda. She speaks slowly, she is evidently 
thinking. 

" To see after the servants, and, in a bachelor's 
establishment, see that the flowers and silver were 
all right. " 

" Ha w a bachelor?" 

" Yes — an ancient one. At least, that is what 
we think," says Brenda. "I'm sure, Rhoda, any 
bachelor, however old, would be preferable to the 
dirty school-children." 

"There is one thing preferable to both," says ] 
Lady Carysfort. "Go abroad, Rhoda. Take a 
trip to — to the Holy Land, or Thibet, or some far- 
away place like that. / can give you the money ; 
and after a year or so who can tell what may 
happen?" 

"No. I shall not do that," says Lady Verner. 
" Darling auntie, dotv't be ^x^^gn oft o'Sl^-^^'s.^^^^^^ 
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me. I could not do it. I should be fretting all 
the time, thinking what a burden I was to you. 
No. This plan that Brenda has proposed to me 
seems very desirable. A housekeeper to an old 
man. I think I could manage that." 

" Of course, he can't be toothless," says Brenda. 
" Because he says he wants to entertain some men 
for the autumn shooting. August is the month. 
From August round to next spring he would 
want you. And it isn't so far away either. He 
lives in Yorkshire. We could go to see you at 
any moment, or you could run over to see us." 

" It sounds tempting," says Rhoda with a faint 
smile. "Really, auntie, I think I had better 
decide upon it. But — references! One wants 
references with servants. " She looks at Brenda, 7* 

and both, as if compelled to it, break into nervous, 
irrepressible laughter. V '*^" 

** A nice servant you will make!" cries Brenda. 
She laughs even more excitedly as she says this, 
and then all suddenly covers her face with her 
hands and begins to sob bitterly. 

"Oh! Rhoda, don't go — don't!" cries she pas- 
sionately. 

" What do you mean?" says Rhoda gently, yet 
with firmness. " What a silly child you are ! A 
servant is a happy creature nowadays compared 
with a wife — a wife such as I am! Why, I go 
irom misery to calm. No more! I desire no 
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more. To be at rest ; that means everything. I 
think I could be so far a good housekeeper as to 
deserve my wages. If I fail, I can but come back 
to you." 

"Come back? but would you?" 

"I will promise you so much. I shall come 
back if my duties prove too much for me. Auntie, 
you know this man's address. Sit down and 
write to him. Write to him now, this moment. 
You will be sufficient reference; and — I must 
go out of town, out of Ais way — in a day or two at 
latest. " 

She would have drawn Lady Carysfort toward 
the davenport, but the latter holds back. 

"A word, Rhoda," says Lady Carysfort, who 
is very pale and distressed. " You are determined 
on taking this step?" 

"I am so far determined," says Rhoda, with a 
steady glance, " that rather than go back to Gaston 
again I should " 

" Oh, hush, child ! Hush ! Don't talk like that. " 

" Others talk. I shall do, " says Rhoda, compress- 
ing her white lips. There is something in her 
face that frightens Lady Carysfort. "Help me 
now, auntie, if you mean to help me at all. He 
has gone away for a week ; gone with that woman, 
I suppose. When he comes back he shall find me 
gone — gone forever!" 

"Auntie will help you/' says Bt^-cl^^. ^^-'^^ 
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shall all help you. Auntie!" eagerly, "where is 
Lady Barker's letter?" 

" Here! It is here, dear," says Lady Carysfort 
in a low tone. She goes to a davenport and opens 
it. "I give in, Rhoda! It shall be as you wish. 
But this man, Mr. Drayton, he wants a housekeeper 
the day after to-morrow ; you should go down to 
him in the morning if you still insist on it." 

" That will suit me, " says Rhoda. " To-morrow 
I shall go. Of course, if I do not suit him I can 
come back to you again." 

"Oh! I hope you will come back," says Lady 
Carysfort tearfully. 

" I hope I shall not," says Rhoda, laying her arm 
round her neck and kissing her. " But what can 
this man want a housekeeper for, so early in the 
year? If he wants one to keep his house in order 
during the shooting season, why not wait until 
August to get one?" 

" August is not so far distant, and it appears he 
is not a society man. He has been living in the 
East for years. He is an explorer." 

"But at his age!" 

" They go on, you see, like that, until eyes and 
sense fail them. Now, in his old age, he is set- 
tling down in his native place. At least, that is 
what I have been led to suppose." 

"Well, it is arranged!" says Lady Vemer, with 
a quick breath, that is hardly a ^i^b. aud yet re- 
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sembles it. " I am glad to know he is an old 
man. There is nothing more to think about." 

"Good gracious!" says Miss Bowen; "why, it 
is only just begun. Nothing to think about! 
Your clothes, Rhoda? Do you supp6se you can 
go down to Kingslands — that's the name of his 
place — and pose as a competent housekeeper in 
white velvet and diamonds?" 

Lady Vemer stares at her. 

"Clothes?" says she. 

"Yes. It is a terribly material thought no 
doubt, and rather destroys the romance of the 
thing; but I suppose you will have to get house- 
keeper's frocks (whatever they may be like), if 
you mean to carry out this thing. You do mean 
to carry it out?" She leans forward, unconsciously, 
and looks keenly at Rhoda. There is undue 
anxiety in her gaze. It would be plain to any 
observer that she is desirous of Rhoda 's acceptance 
of this chance offered her. This chance — that will 
take her out of London, and out of the way gen- 
erally of all her — acquaintances. 

"I mean it," says Rhoda thoughtfully. She 
is evidently thinking of something else — of those 
clothes. 

"What kind of clothes should a housekeeper 
wear?" asks she, looking in a perplexed fashion 
at Lady Carysfort. 

"Well, there's Minton," ^a^^V\v^V«i\X^'t^\^scKccs^^ 
7 
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her own housekeeper. "But," hesitating, "her 
^owns wouldn't do. She — she is a most worthy 
soul, but — I wish to heaven," says Lady Carysfort 
piously, "she wouldn't elect to dress always in a 
bright magenta!" 

"Oh, no! you can't copy Minton," says Brenda 
quickly. "But your own housekeeper, Rhoda; 
what does she wear?" 

"Drab always," says Rhoda. She pauses, and 
then, reluctantly, and as though distinctly ashamed 
of herself, " Drab does not become me." 

"True! I've never seen you in that color," 
says Lady Carysfort in a low tone. 

"Of course," says Rhoda, making a visible 
effort, " if I am going in for this kind of thing I 
should go at it heartily with all my strength. I 
should neither make difi&culties nor feel them. If 
drab is the correct color, why — though it should 
make me look my worst," she pauses, and casts a 
swift, imploring glance at her aunt, "I should 
nevertheless wrap myself in it from head to foot 
without a second's hesitation. After all," cour- 
ageously, but flatly, " what has a housekeeper to 
do with looks? with color?" she sighs again. 
"Only drab — it has an ugly sound." 

" It is impossible, "says Lady Carysfort angrily. 
" Of course, Rhoda, you will wear whatever color 
you like. Good heavens! why should you be 
restrained from wearing any color you choose?" 
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"Why, indeed?" says Brenda Bowen. "And 
yet, after all, auntie, how would you like Minton 
to appear to-morrow in sky-blue?" 

At this they all laugh, rather excessively per- 
haps, being a little strained with regard to their 
,nerves. They are all, indeed, too sad for laugh- 
ter, and therefore the need that drives them to it 
is almost painful. 

" Oh, well, I promise you it shall not be sky- 
blue," says Lady Vemer, still laughing, though 
her eyes are filled with saddest tears — tears born 
of the wreckage of all her young life. " But 
not drab, either, I think. Why not black, 
auntie?" 

" Black — plain, severe. The very thing," cries 
Brenda. "And in black you always look your 
loveliest. " 

" Ah ! That is the last thing to be considered. 
In black, however, I shall feel well dressed, what- 
ever the shapes and forms of the garments may 
be. To-morrow, then, we must set forth to find 
me raiment fitting for my new vocation." She is 
laughing naturally now. " To-morrow." 

"It sounds dreadfully near," says Brenda, with 
a quaver in her voice. 

" Not dreadfully. Delightfully !" says her cous- 
in. She walks deliberately to one of the long 
mirrors, and gazes at her charming figure in a 
deliberate sort of way. "Velvet a3\d. ^^ass^^^s^j^S^a. 
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to-night; sackcloth and ashes to-morrow! A thor- 
ough change, at all events. *' 

"It is all too ridiculous," says Lady Carysfort, 
with a frown that fades into a tear. " But it is 
only for the moment — a mere scene in a short- 
lived drama. You will give it up. " 

"Oh, no! I shall not give it up," still gazing at 
herself in the mirror. " How prett)^ I am !" says 
she suddenly. "Prettier than Lady Daleworth, 
I think," naming a society beauty. 

" How can you make such a comparison?" says 
Lady Carysfort. 

" Haven't you heard that her portraits are being 
withdrawn from the windows?" says Brenda. 

" Not for mine to take their place," says Lady 
Vemer decidedly. " I am glad now that I never 
allowed anything of that sort. My chances of a situ- 
ation as housekeeper or school-mistress would have 
been greatly diminished if I had done so. I should 
have been so universally known. And so you think 
me prettier than Lady Daleworth? So pretty, and 
all for naught ! So pretty, and yet I could not keep 
even my own husband at my side. I, " slowly, giv- 
ing a last, lingering, annoyed glance at herself in 
the mirror, "must be a most detestable woman." 

She moves away. 

"It is he who is detestable!" says Lady Carys- 
fort fondly and indignantly. 

"Oh, he!" says Brenda. 
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She is looking with admiration at Rhoda, and 
as she looks an idea strikes upon her fertile brain. 

"Whatever yon do, Rhoda," says she, "don't 
leave your diamonds behind you." 

" Behind me?" 

" Yes. Take them with you to — to Kingslands. " 

"What should I do with them there? A ser- 
vant with diamonds! It would be a burlesque 
in petto:' 

"For all that, take them! They are valuable. 
They were your poor mother's,** says Lady Carys- 
fort. "They are your own. Brenda is quite 
right. Why should you leave them behind you?** 

"For Gaston to sell and squander. True! I 
shall not do that. I shall take them,*' says Lady 
Vemer, with a frown. 



XI. 

" Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread and liberty. " 

It is a glorious day! Hurrying through the 
country in the down train, Rhoda's eyes (still sad 
and tear-smitten, because of that late sorrowful 
parting with Lady Carysfort) now dry themselves 
and widen into an eager appreciation of the ex- 
quisite glimpses of Nature now afforded her. 

Swift as the train flies northward, it cannot 
altogether hide from her the loveliness of field 
and lawn and branching tree. Here there flashes 
to the eyes, for all too short a time, the pale green 
foaming of a tiny cataract that dashes tumultu- 
ously over bank and rock and all impedimenta into 
the cool, still basin far below. 

And now her eye catches sight of one of Eng- 
land's many homesteads — a warm, cozy cottage, 
nestling among its stacks and bee-hives, and set 
about with beech trees in full foliage, and behind 
them many firs, tall and stately, some dark of 
hue, " and some a glad light green. " 

The yellow wheat-fields, ripening for the com- 
ing harvest, make a brave color among all the 
other tints that Mother Earth has brought to full- 
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est life; and sweetly-smelling cocks of hay, and 
fragrant breaths of sweetbriar, and some late hon- 
eysuckle delight the air, and come to her through 
the windows of the carriage; while as for the 
singing of the birds, could one have thought so 
many little feathered minstrels were alive in all 
the world? 

"The birdes sang, it is no nay, 
The sperhawk and the popinjay, 

That joy it was to hear ; 
The throstle cock made eke his lay. 
The woode dove upon the spray, 
She sang full loud and clear." 

A rest— a sense of great peace falls on Rhoda. 
It is almost too good a thing to find herself here, 
alone in this comfortable compartment, flying fast 
from all her cares. Up to this it had seemed to 
be only that she was flying toward fresh troubles, 
but the lovely day, the balmy winds, the sights 
and sounds of Nature have all acted with a gra- 
cious beneficence upon her tired heart and soul. 

Still leaning forward to catch each passing 
breath of air, she tells herself that now she knows 
that her whole life she has pined for the coun- 
try — has preferred its silent ecstasies to all the 
glittering glories of the town ; and she has seen 
so little of the country since her marriage. 
Town — town always; either here or abroad. A 
glimpse of the green fields, perhaps, in racing 
seasons, but as a rule bustle^ and ^^cc^siV^^ ^ss^ 
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turmoil, and toilettes, from year's end to year's 
end. 

A delicious feeling of freedom grows within her 
breast. It stirs her blood, and lifts her from sad 
thoughts of dear ones left behind to hopeful be- 
lief in her future. Oh ! if this old man — this old 
Mr. Drayton— will only engage her, what a glad 
new life may yet be hers. A solitary life, no 
doubt, with no one to converse with on equal 
terms, no one to converse with at all, probably; 
but to be solitary is not to be lonely. In the 
midst of all these flowers and birds and streams 
how could one be lonely? 

It suddenly occurs to her that flowers, and birds, 
and streams are at their best for a very bare half 
of the year ; but even this thought does not cast 
down her rising spirit. In the winter there will 
be birds, too; if not gay, merry young things like 
these that now are rendering the air mad with 
music, still poor, sad, suffering ones to whom 
crumbs will mean life. And even in the winter 
snowdrops come, and what joy to watch their first 
up-springing; and streams — well, streams are not 
always frozen ! And besides, Mr. Drajrton, rich as 
auntie reported him to be, will surely have a well- 
stocked library ; though^ of course, one should not 
dwell on that. Those explorers are so queer. One 
never knows what to expect of them. Oh ! no mat- 
ter about the library. If only he will engage her! 
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And he must, she thinks. He is almost bound 
to do so. He had not advertised, as most people 
do; he had thrown himself on Lady Barker's 
shoulders, who had thrown herself upon auntie's 
shoulders. Poor auntie! Lady Barker is four- 
teen stone if an ounce! — she laughs to herself at 
this little silly joke! Therefore in a measure he 
has pledged himself to accept Lady Barker's 
nominee. Oh, if only Lady Barker could know 
who that was. But auntie has sworn secrecy. 

Well, if he accepts her as his housekeeper she 
will be able to please him, she thinks. Of course, 
it might be imagined (in many cases with reason) 
that the fact of being bom in the purple, as it 
were, and the associations connected therewith 
would necessarily destroy one's qualifications for 
any menial services. Servitude naturally was an 
unknown quantity in her family, government 
rather than servitude being the rule with her peo- 
ple. Yet she tells herself that she feels she could 
be an excellent housekeeper if only she were 
given a trfal. But sometimes old men are hard 
to please ! 

Old men! A sudden thought strikes her. Old 
men live on gruel and beef tea! Well, she can 
make beef tea if she can't make gruel. When 
staying at the Painleys last year, during Ascot, 
little Dicky Painley was very ill, and she vicJt. ^ 
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and the "something" took the form of beef tea, 
and every one said it was better than cook's — 
except Dicky; but Dicky was delirious, poor little 
darling! 

And, of course, beef tea isn't all — it's not every- 
thing! Besides this, old Mr. Drayton is an ex- 
plorer. An explorer would probably make his 
own beef tea. 

This is a depressing thought, but it fails to con- 
quer her. There are other things that can please, 
and given brains and courage, what is it a woman 
dare not do? And the woman who has had to sat- 
isfy herself as to the duties required of her own 
servants is surely in the best position of all to 
know what duties are required. 

In such little ways she cheers herself, and yet 
as she leaves the train and enters the fly that is 
to take her to Kingslands, her heart sinks within 
her. 

Strangely enough, from first to last of this event- 
ful journey of hers her thoughts have not once 
travelled to her husband. She has put him be- 
hind her, as it were, and though he still is behind 
(on her track, perhaps — all through her flight) she 
throws him not so much as one passing memory. 
Truly this must mean something — much — all! 
What he will do on discovery concerns her so lit- 
tle that her mind refuses to trouble itself about 
it Poor woman ! What had she not suffered at 
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his hands before she, with her sweet, spirit, could 
thus cast him so entirely from her. 

On travels the fly over the dusty roads. The 
sun is at its best. Even lying back in .the fly, 
shrinking from the burning sunbeams, their heat 
reaches her. The jo.urney has been long and 
tedious, and Lady Carysfort*s sandwiches have 
never once been touched. Her glad, happy mood 
dies, and again despair seizes on her. 

Of course, Mr. Drayton will not engage her! 
She must have been mad to dream of it! What 
old man would care for a housekeeper under 
sixty? He will not trust her. That fatal gift, 
youth, still presses heavily on her, and will for 
many years, and so 

Oh, that she were old — quite old, and less — less 
— well if she could only be a little less good-look- 
ing- and staid, much more staid in appearance — 
more to the manner bom of housekeepers ! How 
far greater her chance of gaining this engage- 
ment would be ! 

All old men are crotchety. Many object to a 
young face. Auntie had drilled all this into her 
in her desire to keep her at home, or else send her 
abroad to be happy on her (auntie's) money ; but 
Rhoda would none of these things. She would 
be independent or nothing. 

Here, the fly turning into a more brilliant part 
of the country, her spirits T\"&e ^.-^^vcl. KX^^^ss^j^ 
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hope has come to her. Old Mr. Dra)rton may be 
half-blind. He may not be able to see very well. 
Explorers frequently suffer from desert blindness 
— that is, presumably, sand in the eyes; and there- 
fore he may not notice that she is at this side of 
the fifties ! She is almost on the point of hoping 
her desired master is suffering from some new 
form of ophthalmia when the fly draws up at the 
entrance gates of Kingslands, 



XII. 

"And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall?** 

She rouses herself from her revery to look with 
interest at the gateway of the place that may yet 
prove her City of Refuge. The huge granite 
pillars of the gate, surmounted by griffins ram- 
pant, look imposing, and the deep, dark avenue 
beyond is, too, all it should be. On this hot July 
day, the coolness, the duskiness of the drive falls 
like a pleasant touch upon her tired spirit. It is, 
indeed, delicious here. 

Leaning out of the miserable fly, she lets her 
eyes dwell on all the sweetness round her. The 
overhanging branches of the huge limes that guard 
the avenue on either side; the grove of rhododen- 
drons, in full flower, over there ; the delicate dark 
shadows, moving among the greenery all about — 
each and everything has its charm for her. 

What a grand old place! Those trees must 

have been mere babies many hundreds of years 

ago! And the turf — how soft, how well kept! 

And the avenue itself 
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Looks as if it were swept with tea-leaves every 
morning," says she to herself, with an appreciative 
smile. 

She breathes rapturously, as if to inhale as 
much as possible of the perfumed air around her. 
After a moment or two a sudden turn brings her 
to an open space, treeless, full out from which 
stretches a green expanse. It gives a handsome 
glimpse of the park beyond. Crossing this open 
space, between the limes, moves the figure of a 
young man, as if to throw a touch of life into the 
lovely picture. 

He is decidedly a young man. Rhoda, on first 
catching sight of him, had looked eagerly, think- 
ing that perhaps here — on view, as it were — is her 
— well — employer! "Master" is a horrid word. 
She has had one master too many so far! But 
there is no sign of age about this tall young man 
crossing the field with a brace of terriers at his 
heels, and therefore he cannot be Mr. Drayton. 

The stranger, whoever he is, passes quite close 
to her; at all events, sufficiently close for her to 
see that he is a tall man, well set up, and that his 
hair is brown — dark brown. It is impossible but 
that he must have heard the sound of her chariot 
wheels, but if so he has not cared to see to whom 
they may belong, so that a full view of his face is 
denied her. Not that she feels much interest in 
him anyway. He is not Mr. Drayton, evidently, 
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and every thought of her heart is given to that old 
explorer just at present. 

No doubt this young man is a friend staying 
with him at present. What a pity ! She grows 
nervous again, clasps her hands together, and 
leans back in the fly, giving herself up a prey to 
miserable doubts. Auntie had in a measure as- 
sured her that Mr. Drayton would have no guests 
until August — the tenth or eleventh of August — 
and she had told herself she would have time be- 
tween this and then to study his household, and 
get into the way of understanding things and 
placing herself generally. But if he is beginning 
to entertain already, why, it will be an ordeal, 
and she is sure to make mistakes, and she will be 
dismissed — sent home in disgrace. 

That word home! It braces her again, and 
strengthen her nerves. Home. Never home 
again, whatever happens. 

And now another turn in the avenue, and she 
finds herself at the hall door. With a heart that 
begins to beat wildly, she gets out of the stuffy 
fly and ascends the broad flight of steps before 
her. The door is open, and as she stands hesitat- 
ing, her courage at the last failing her, she has 
time to see the goodly dimensions of the spacious 
hall beyond. 

Just as she is compelling herself to raise her 
hand to ring the bell, an elderly Tc^as^^ ^V-v^'^-^iiO^ 
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the butler, comes out of a room, and seeing her 
standing upon the threshold, pauses for a second, 
and then comes forward with a little old-fashioned 
bow. 

"Is Mr. Drayton at home?" asks she gently, 
something in the old servitor's keen but kindly 
face giving her strength. 

** No, ma'am. Out. But if you will come in I 
think I can find him shortly. He is just about 
the place. " 

Pottering round the garden! thinks Rhoda. 
Taking advantage of all the sunshine to warm his 
old bones ! The elderly butler interests her. His 
tone is full of reverence. He is evidently under 
the impression (and the knowledge comes to her 
with mingled feelings of comfort and fear) that 
she is here as a guest of his master's! What a 
handsome old man, with his gray hair, and his 
bright dark eyes and his courtly manner! 

Now, why had she never been able to secure a 
butler like this ? Ah ! No butler like this would 
have lived with Gaston a week. " Other times, 
other manners." And, of course, this old man 
and his master had been boys together — the former 
had been bred off the estate. There were no such 
servants to be had now for love or money; the 
last generation had destroyed them ! 

A sense of honesty that is more often bom in 
the old blood than the new compels her to set her- 
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self and her position in clear letters before this 
old man. 

"I wish to see Mr. Drayton on business," says 
she, in a calm, distinct tone. " I have come here 
to-day to — to see if he would like to have me as his 
housekeeper. " 

Of course, she ought to have said something 
about whether she would suit him as a house- 
keeper. 

That word " suit" came back to her long after 
it had ceased to be of any use to her, and she 
thought of it as a word that should have been 
used. Her own servants— -and as a rule she al- 
ways engaged the cook and the upper housemaid 
in person — never failed to mention it. Yes; she 
ought to have looked up the vocabulary wanted 
for her purpose before starting. 

A look of amazement has gathered on the old 
butler's face. It is so distinct (his amazement) 
that she colors warmly. 

" Master will be in soon," says he slowly. .He 

is looking at her keenly ; but there is no smallest 

diminution of respect'in his glance. With a pang 

of fear she knows that he has seen through her. 

He has, indeed, lived long enough to recongize a 

lady under any conditions, and Rhoda wonders 

anxiously what will be the result of this discovery 

on his part. 

But there is no result. Petex (^tl \i!ftfc Vs^^-^ ^^- 
8 
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gions, Mr. Mangold) never pries upon her in any 
way from first to last during her stay at Kings- 
lands; and from first to last, too, he treats her 
with all the respect he might pay to a high and 
valued guest. Dear old Peter ! 

" Master is sure to be in to luncheon. Will you 
please to step this way, ma'am?" 

She follows him as he leads her to a small sit- 
ting-room on the left side of the hall ; a pretty 
room with a bay-window, and prettily furnished, 
too, but with the air of isolation that lies on most 
rooms (if the smoking-room and the "den" be 
excepted) in bachelor establishments. It takes a 
woman to make a place cozy. It must be a really 
bad old bachelor who would deny this. 

Peter draws out a chair, a huge arm-chair, and 
bowing her into it, moves toward the door. On 
the threshold, however, he pauses, hems and 
haws a bit, examines the lock of the door, pre- 
sumably to see if it requires oiling, and finally 
springs a question on Rhoda. 

" Housekeeper, did you say, ma'am?" 

"Yes," says Rhoda, despair seizing hold of her. 
Why should he be so surprised — unless, indeed, a 
housekeeper has already been engaged? With 
her tongue cleaving to the roof of her mouth she 
asks him a question in turn. 

" Has — Mr. Drayton got a housekeeper yet?" 

"Oh, no, ma'am; certainly not. I was only 
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thinking that " He breaks off confusedly. 

'' May I bring you a glass of sherry, ma'am?" 

"No, thank you!" says Rhoda, the smile with 
which she adorns the refusal so brilliant — because 
of the relief he has given her — that the old man 
retires dazzled. 

"A housekeeper — she! May them that own 
her be forgiven," says he to himself piously, as 
he closes the door behind him. His face is a 
study as he marches ofE to his own quarters. 

" He is a picture," says Rhoda, leaning back in 
the luxurious chair, that is an absolute comfort 
after the racketting endured in the old fly; "one 
of the old school. Oh, if his master will prove 
even half as nice. Ah ! he has seen through me. 
I felt that. I knew it. That class is never to be 
hoodwinked. They are the most conservative of 
all. They cling to old blood and old ways, and 
would know you to be a person of birth if they 
found in the East End slums." She starts sud- 
denly, as one does when a grief or a fear forgotten 
for a blessed minute or two comes back to one 
again with a sharp pang. "Oh, what will Mr. 
Drayton be like? How much longer am I to en- 
dure suspense? That go6d old man will send for 
him I think — I hope." 

In spite of a sense of fatigue heavy on her, she 
leaves the arm-chair and begins to pace impatient- 
ly up and down the room. 



I 
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" To know my fate ! To know it now — ^now, at 
once! Where can Mr. Drayton be? Oh, not far, 
surely. Old age travels but by very slow degrees, 
and — but an explorer. Good heavens! An ex- 
plorer would think nothing of a day's march. 
He is sure to be a hale old man, and choleric, 
and 

It is now half-past one. There is a return train 
at four. If he is not in before that 



XIII. 

"Is she not passing fair?" 

He is, however. Barely half an hour has 
elapsed before she hears steps in the hall out- 
side — quick steps, strong and determined — not by 
any means the step of an old man. 

"After all, it is not he," says she to herself; 
and tired, worn out from waiting and thinking, 
the tears rise to her eyes. The feet of old age go 
slowly — these feet seem to feel the world as an 
elastic ball. No. It cannot be Mr. Drayton. 
How much longer must she sit here, hoping 
against hope? 

At this moment the door is flung open by a 
mysterious hand, and a young man enters the 



room. 



Fm awfully sorry," begins he pleasantly, in- 
differently, and then stops dead short. Rhoda*s 
embarrassment as she rises, on his entrance, which 
is worthy of comment, sinks into insignificance 
beside his. 

"To have kept you waiting." The completion 
of his sentence is halt, aiid lame, and blind — es- 
pecially blind! He sees no longer anything 
except the pale, frightened, perfect face before 
him. 
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" I " He pauses. " I beg your pardon. I 

was told that " 

He breaks off again distractedly. Really it is 
an impossible situation. Who is this lovely wo- 
man? Why has she come here? Many lovely 
ladies nowadays spend their time going about 
soliciting alms for the poor, but this one has made 
no sign. She has not run through the usual little 
learned sentence at a hundred words the second. 
And besides, Peter distinctly said she had come to 
engage with him as his housekeeper. Peter's in- 
tellect must be weakening. 

" If I can be of any service to you," begins he, 
simply because the silence is growing awful, not 
because he has anything to say. 

"You can," says Rhoda faintly, very faintly. 
To her horror she feels the tears rising to her eyes 
again, and knows that only a very little more will 
make her cry outright. 

"lam glad of that," says he. He is still 
frightfully embarrassed. Peter can't be right; 
but — if Peter is right — how should he dare engage 
such a lady as this for his housekeeper? ** How 
can I help you?" asks he. 

** You can tell me when I shall see Mr. Dray- 
ton," returns she quickly, with the quickness of 
despair. 

" Mr. Drayton?" says he. He moves back from 
her. 
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"There is a mistake somewhere," says Rhoda. 
Both the disappointment of not seeing Mr. Dray- 
ton and the meeting with this embarrassed young 
man have rendered her a very prey to her nerves. 
The pallor that grows upon her face, and the 
touch of sad grief that accompanies it, only add 
to the beauty that she already possesses — a beauty 
that requires no addition. 

"There is a mistake, I am sure," says she hur- 
riedly. " I — I want to sec Mr. Drayton!** 

There is a pause, during which the young man 
has decidedly the worst of it. All up his face a 
dark red color travels, and presently his eyes fall. 
They leave hers and sink to the carpet at her feet. 
Plainly, for some unaccountable, unexplainable 
cause, he is feeling ashamed of himself. 

"I am Mr. Drayton," says he at last, in a tone 
full of abasement. 

" You!" says she. Involuntarily slie withdraws 
from him, and moves back a step or two. 

This man her employer! This man the old 
worn-out explorer ! Oh, auntie should have known 
before she spoke! Why, now that she looks at 
him afresh, he is the man who crossed that green 
field leading to the park as she drove down the 
avenue. 

"You — are Mr. Drayton — you?" She recollects 
herself all in a moment, and pulls herself together 
by a great effort. " If you arc Mt. Dx-a.^^.^-^;* '^'^^^ 
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she, " I have come here to-day to — to say — that if, " 
nervously, " you think you would like me, I should 
be glad to be — your housekeeper!" 

"Oh!" says Mr. Drayton. It is the baldest of 
returns, but just at the moment he feels inca- 
pable of anything better. Well it would be 
hard not to like her. He recovers himself pres- 
ently. 

" Fm sure it's very kind of you," says he, stam- 
mering. " It's," anxiously, " it's too kind. And, 
if you really mean it," with a glance at her that 
requires an answer. 

" I mean it, indeed," says she sadly, 

"Well, if you do, I'll be immensely obliged to 
you if you will try and manage matters for me; 
but " 

^^ But?" Rhoda with a terrible foreboding that 
he means to decline her services, raises her eyes 
to his. 

" You think I shall not be able to perform the 
duties required of me?" asks she, a suspicion of 
agony- in her soft voice. 

"Oh, no, " vehemently. "Not at all. Not at 
all ! I am only afraid you will hate the duties. 
There will be the looking after the servants, you 
know," vaguely, " and the seeing after everything, 
in fact; and — and all that sort of thing, you know." 
His tone is painfully apologetic. 

" I think I can manage all that," says she, in a 
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low tone. She speaks to him now as her em- 
ployer, not as the young man whom to her horror 
she had seen enter the room a few minutes ago. 
Her only thought now is to find a place — an hon- 
est place — where she can give good work for her 
wages, and be no burden on her friends. 

"Well, if you can," says he; and then, "It's 
awfully good of you. I shall be leaving here to- 
morrow, and shan't be back till the ninth of 
August. If you think *' 

"Think?" says she, hesitating, and looking at 
him with all her heart in her eyes. Is it, can it 
be true, that he is really going to engage her? — 
and without a word as to references even? 

"You will like to see this," says she, holding 
out to him Lady Barker's letter to Lady Carysfort, 
but he waves it aside. 

" If you think you will care to undertake the — 
the duties here," says he in a rather shamefaced 
fashion, "I'm sure I shall be greatly obliged to 
you." 

"You mean," says she — she pauses, as though 
speech has become impossible to her — " you really 
mean that you will have me, then?" She breaks 
, down, though without tears, and after a struggle 
with herself goes on again. " You will take me 
as your housekeeper?" 

"If you will be so good," says he; and then, 
feeling that this is hardly the wa^ tc^ ^xc^^s^ "^ 
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housekeeper, he bows to her, and as a short cut 
out of the difficulty makes for the door. 

Half-way there, however, he comes to a stand- 
still. Lady Barker must have a most remarkable 
body of domestics on hand to distribute among 
her friends. At all events, he should like to know 
his housekeeper's name. 

"How am I to address you?" asks he, looking 
at Rhoda with a smile that would have been 
charming if it had not been so perplexed. 

"Clarke — Mrs. Clarke!" says she, almost in 
audibly. Brenda and she had decided on this 
name as a good ordinary all-round sort of name 
the night before. A usual name — not one to 
conjure with. 

"Ah!" says Mr. Drayton. He has taken out a 
note-book, and has written in it. 

" Christian name?" asks he. 

Rhoda, not being accustomed to going into ser- 
vice, is not aware that this question is an unusual 
one. Mr. Drayton himself is not aware of it. As 
a magistrate — and he has of late been appointed a 
member of the bench in his own county — he has 
been accustomed to ask all sorts of questions of 
all sorts of people, so that no idea of impertinence 
is in his mind as he puts this question to her. 

"Rhoda," says she involuntarily, and a moment 
later could have bitten her tongue out for having 
SQ far betrayed herself. If — if it should become 
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known, this name of hers, would it not be a clew 
for him to find her? 

" Thank you," says he. " I shall give directions 
about your luncheon — you must be famished after 
your long journey. Peter — you have met my old 
butler, I think? — will make you comfortable, and 
pray let him know your requirements from time 
to time. He will be here, you see, and I shall 
not," with a courteous smile. "Good-by." He 
bows to her with a kindly grace, and disappears. 

Rhoda's first thought is one of deep gratitude. 
She has been engaged, and he is going away for 
fully three weeks — three weeks in which to accus- 
tom herself to her strange duties — and he had 
asked no questions. 

But — good heavens — what a mistake there had 
been ! Auntie must have misunderstood, or else 
Lady Barker had been duller, stupider than usual. 

All her dreams of coddling and cossetting, and 
being really invaluable to an old man — where are 
such dreams now? Gone, gone. Where is he, to 
whom she had arranged within herself to read the 
morning and evening papers — the old person of 
seventy, to whom gruel and beef tea would be 
"grateful, invigorating, and refreshing?" Gone, 
too! 

This Mr. Drayton is out of her reckoning alto- 
gether; aad yet, if he is satUfia^ ^i\\\j£>v. Vst> ^s^^ 
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should not be dissatisfied with him. And he is 
going away, too, for quite a long time — a whole, 
sweet long three weeks, in which she can live and 
move and have her being without disturbance of 
any kind. From this until the ninth of next 
month she can roam freely here, through the great 
gardens and flowery shrubberies and tinted woods, 
unseen, unthought of, and unknown. 



XIV. 

"Who think too little, and who talk too much.** 

" After all, I am dreadfully sorry I ever gave 
my consent to that mad scheme," says Lady 
Carysfort, her tone distressed, her whole air full 
of anxiety. As she speaks she looks up at Brenda 
Bowen, who is standing beside her, arranging 
some orchids in a Wedgewood bowl. 

It is a week later, and therefore July is more 
fully grown, and its still, languorous heat is now 
almost unbearable. 

" I could have carried her off with me next 
week on a visit, for an indefinite time. Gaston 
certainly would have made no objection; he is 
always only too anxious to get rid of her, poor 
darling." 

" Well, he has got rid of her now. " 

"Exactly so; but in a fashion that leaves it 
open to him to accuse her of all sorts of things. 
It was not well done of her to thus expose her 
character to his malevolence, especially as she 
herself declared he was bent on fatally injuring 
her with society. " 

" I don't think she cared about anything, poor 
thing, except getting finally away from him," says 
Brenda, in a low voice. 
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" Ah ! but she should have thought. See now 
the position in which she stands; and I hardly 
know what to do. I have pledged my word to 
her to keep her secret; and yet if I don't 
speak " 

" O, auntie ! you cannot break faith with Rhoda. " 

" Not even for her own good?" 

" She would not regard it as for her own good." 

"But, my dearest girl, consider! These abom- 
inable calumnies must be put down — they must 
be killed at birth, or they will leave an indelible 
stain on her character. You have read this detest- 
able letter of her husband's?" — taking up a letter 
that lies near her, and dropping it again as if 
contact with it offends her. " You hear what he 
says — what he is assiduously spreading from house 
to house. He means to get this divorce, if he 
can, by fair means or foul; and he will stop at 
nothing that will help him to it." 

" He is a villain!" says the girl, almost fiercely, 
her dark eyes glowing and the color rising in a 
rich crimson flood to her white brow. " Oh ! what 
a thing to call a man ! Such as he should not be 
allowed to live. " 

"One thing is certain," says Lady Carysfort, 
beginning to sob softly behind her handkerchief. 
" He is determined that she shan't live. My poor, 
poor girl!" 

"Po you know, auntie," says Brenda quickly, 
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"I would rather a thousand times be misjudged 
by the world than live with such a man as Gaston? 
I should have done just what Rhoda has done. I 
should have cut myself off from him finally at any 
cost. Only," throwing up her head, "I should 
have taken him into the divorce court, and got 
rid of him once for all." 

" Well, my dear, I think you would show sense 
in so doing ; but poor Rhoda is different. It is 
not that she has no spirit; but she shows it in 
other ways." Here, having dried her eyes, she 
unfortunately falls again upon the letter that has 
so upset her. 

* " Imagine his daring, his insolence, in writing 
to me — to me — on such a subject!" cries she, so 
vehemently that Miss Bowen drops two or three 
of her flowers. To see auntie — auntie — out of 
temper! Why, it is a thing unheard of. "To 
accuse my dear girl, to me, of a thing so terrible ! 
Really, my dear, I feel I ought to do something ; 
I do, indeed. I should take some step. What 
would you advise me to do, my dear?" 

"Nothing, auntie," says Brenda fondly, who 
knows the little staying power there is in Lady 
Carysfort's bursts of courage. " What could one 
do with a man like him?" 

" Still, consider — and to her own aunt! To ac- 
cuse her openly, in writing, of so vile a crime!'* 

" It \^as certainly very tmforton&tft thai. '^J^niV 
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WjTvis should have left England just now," says 
Brenda, with a deep sigh. " Why couldn't he 
have waited for another week or two, like all the 
rest of the world? Really," with an impatient 
movement, "men are all alike. Worry, thy 
child is man !" 

" Oh ! no, my dear ! Your poor uncle ! He was 
an angel!" says Lady Carysfort, who had, how- 
ever, suffered many things in her time from that 
particular angel. " But Sir Gaston!" 

"He is the other thing," says Brenda, with a 
faint smile, and a shrug of her shoulder. " And a 
bad one at that." 

"Dearest child! You are too young to speak 
like that. We should never be uncharitable, 
Brenda. But honestly, I don't believe that man 
will ever reach heaven. To accuse my poor girl 
of running away with Lord Wyvis ! Was there 
ever such wickedness?" her voice vibrating with 
anger. " She, who has behaved like a saint since 
her marriage! I'm sure I shouldn't have been in 
the least surprised if she had found consolation — 
hem!" coughing energetically, and growing 
warm — "consolation in religion, Brenda. You 
understand me, of course. Religion is the only 
true consolation." 

"I think Rhoda is very good," says Brenda, 
who, providentially has hot understood her. 

" She is, indeed ! Oh ! how much too good for 
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that wretched man. The audacity of him, to 
write to me such infamies! I assure you, Brenda, 
I shall do something this time. I shall demand 
his presence here. I shall face him. I shall ask 
him how he dared thus to defame my sweet girl. 
You shall see how brave I shall be. I can tell 
you," cries Lady Carysfort, rising, and in her ex- 
citement looking ten years younger — her lovely 
complexion a rose-pink, her blue eyes flashing — 
** you will be surprisd when you see me. But no, 
you shall not see me. I shall receive him alone. 
I shall show him I am not frightened. I shall in 
my turn terrify him ; I shall crush him with my 

accusations. I Good heavens! Brenda, what 

is that?" 

The blue eyes are flashing no longer; the lovely 
complexion is quite pale; she almost clings to 
Brenda as a resounding knock thunders through 
the hall and into the small morning-room where 
they are sitting. 

" It is Sir Gaston's knock," says Brenda, paling 
in turn. 

"It is, dearest; I'd know it among a hundred. 
Brenda," trembling, "he is a very violcmt person. 
I think if you were to run out and tell Smithers 
Pm not at home it would " 

" And yet, " says the girl anxiously, ** perhaps it 
would be tmwise just now for none of us tx» <**•>•- 
him. He might make in\sc\\\tA <*.vcu <fox ^A >::^'ax: 
9 
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"O Brenda, I couldn't," says Lady Carysfort 
desperately. " I " 

" Well, I will, " says Brenda. 

" You, darling? But — If you really think some 
one should see him, Brenda, perhaps I had better 
stay. But I assure you, I feel quite faint. " 

"I don't," says Brenda. "There, go away, 

auntie, darling, and let me make an excuse for 

you. Of course, he won't stay when he finds he 

can't see you, and I can with truth say you are 

not well." 

Indeed, poor Lady Carysfort, in spite of her late 

warlike attitude, looks now on the verge of a bad 

illness. She is as white as a sheet. 

"And, Brenda, darling, don't ask him to sit 
down. Don't shake hands with him if you can 
help it. Be dignified with him, darling. Now 
promise me that whatever happens you will be 
dignified. " 

"I promise," says Brenda, who is moved be- 
tween fright and laughter. 

"And Oh! good gracious, here he comes!" 

says Lady Carysfort, hearing a footstep outside, 
catches up her gown, and runs to the upper door, 
making an exit that is anything but dignified. 



XV. 

** His studie was but litle on the Bible. " 

"Good-morning!" says Sir Gaston, entering 
the room with quite a suave smile. He would 
have held out his hand, but he is wise enough to 
know by Brenda's cold bow that it will be safer 
to speak than to act. " Lady Carysfort is at home, 
I am glad to hear, as I have much to say to her." 

"She is at home, certainly, but very unwell — 
very upset, by — some letter she received." 

"Ah! No wonder!" says Vemer, drawing up 
his magnificent figure and frowning apprecia- 
tively. "One's own niece, you know." 

" Really, I don't," says Miss Bowen slowly. 

"No? You have heard nothing, then? Lady 
Carysfort has not confided in you?" Sir Gaston's 
smile at this moment wakes a little demon in 
Brenda*s breast. 

"I have heard a great deal to your discredit," 
says she bluntly. " As to Lady Carysfort's own 
niece — well, I am one of her nieces, and your wife 
is the other; and I can assure you she is not in 
the least uneasy about either of us!" 

"As to you, my dear Brenda, I know nothing," 
says Sir Gaston, shrugging his s.\:LQwl6«^%^^^55^'!e^- 
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ing the girl at the same time a glance of keen 
appreciation. Brenda, when righteously aroused, 
is always at her best. Just now she is looking 
piquante enough to attract the attention of any 
man. " But my wife is another matter. Even 
you, partisan as you are, if you look into it, must 
allow that it is very good of me to still call her 
my wife." 

" Is there any good in you?" asks Brenda, who 
is raging with indignation. That little . hot soul 
of hers, that clings to its friends and would rather 
destroy its enemies, is now at boiling-point. 

"Who can say?" says Verner airily. Perhaps 
nothing in him angers the girl so much as his 
buoyancy, his utter defiance of grief, or anger, or 
emotion of any kind. " He does not care," thinks 
she to herself. " He does not care, though poor 
sweet Rhoda has been driven to fight the world 
alone," single-handed, because of him." It adds 
fire to her wrath — this thought. 

"At all events," continues he, as airily as ever, 
" permit me to say that I think there is very little 
good in your — cousin, is it not?" 

"I wonder," says the girl, looking at him with 
a pale face full of contemptuous indignation, 
" that you dare to speak to me of my cousin." 

"You wonder, and yet you know nothing!" 
He laughs low. "Why that explains itself, of 
course, li you did know anything," with an in- 
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solent glance at her, " you would not wonder any 
longer why I dared?" 

" I should always wonder at you, as long as I 
lived," says she coldly. 

'* You evidently regard me as one in a thou- 
sand," returns he, laughing still. 

" Yes. And am thankful so to regard you, " says 
she calmly. 

" What a hypocrite you are!" exclaims he sud- 
denly. " You know everything, and yet you pre- 
tend to know nothing." 

" Know what?" 

"Everything." 

" There you are wrong. " 

" You do know," says he rudely. 

" I have already told you I do not. " 

Her tone is dangerously quiet. She is subdu- 
ing herself. Has she not promised her auntie to 
be dignified? 

"Then learn it now," cries he violently. 
" Your cousin " 

"A moment!" says she, putting up her hand. 
"Your wife!" 

"For the time being," savagely. "I shall 
shortly get rid of her." 

" And why — why should you be glad of that?" 
says the girl. " Is it because she is too good for 
you? That she shames you? Yes, yes; I have 
been told that you are a cruel husbaad — a.^v<ik.j5^^ 
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one — and I can well believe it. How can you — a 
hateful man like you — say one word to the dis- 
paragement of a gentle loving thing like Rhoda?" 

"You shall smart for this," cries he, making a 
step toward her. His tone is violent, but his 
eyes belie his tone. They are fastened on this 
pretty creature — this tiny thing who is defying 
him — with anything but a holy glance. 

"Do not come any nearer to me!" says Miss 
Bowen calmly and with authority, but without a 
suspicion of fear. She makes a little imperious 
gesture, and almost to his own surprise he stands 
quite still. "You were able to frighten poor 
Rhoda," says she. "But you will never succeed 
in frightening me." 

"What Aoyou know about Rhoda?" asks he. 

"A good deal." 

"Then perhaps you can tell me where Lord 
Wyvis is at present." 

" Certainly I cannot. There is little sense, Sir 
Gaston, in your staying here to insult your wife 
to me. " 

" Do you mean to tell me that you believe she 
is not with him?" 

" I can tell you more than that. I can tell you, 
that you," contemptuously, "do not believe it, 
either. " 

Vemer reddens. 

" You have made up your story, " says she, " and 
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I have no doubt you will make the most of it. 
But you know as well as I do that Rhoda is one of 
the best women on earth. Auntie called her a 
saint, and I think she must be one to have lived 
with you so long — without comiftitting a murder!" 

Sir Gaston, having stared at her for a moment, 
bursts into a loud laugh. There is admiration in 
it. This ridiculous little girl who is scolding him 
with all her might, how pretty she is in her scorn 
and anger. No sense of shame troubles him. 

" Perhaps you can tell me where your precious 
cousin is, if not with Wyvis," says he tauntingly. 

"Even if I did know," says she, parrying the 
question, "I shouldn't tell you!" Her eyes are 
flashing, she has tilted her charming chin, wrath 
and defiance declare themselves in every feature. 

"By Jove!" cries Sir Gaston enthusiastically, 
"you are one of the prettiest girls I know!" 

Miss Bowen*s color fades; she grows pale. 
Taking up, with deliberation, the few flowers still 
left upon the table, she makes a step forward. 

"And you," says she, looking him slowly up 
and down; "you are quite the vulgarest man I 
know. " 

With a smothered curse Sir Gaston reaches her 
side. 

"You shall pay for your insolence!" says he be- 
tween his teeth. Throwing an arm round her, he 
stoops his handsome face to hers. 
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Brenda stands quite still ; but, raising her right 
arm, suddenly — unexpectedly — ogives him a smart 
slap across his face. Partly pain, partly surprise 
loosens his arm. In another second he finds him- 
self alone in the ff>om. 

• ••■••••• 

Brenda, running quickly upstairs and straight 
to Lady Carysfort's boudoir, feels her heart sinking 
within her. Alas! for her " dignity!" What had 
she done? Boxed his ears! Oh, how hatefully 
it sounds ! Auntie will be shocked — horrified ! 

Bursting into auntie's room, she finds there not 
only Lady Carysfort, but Tom and Gerald Ken- 
rick, who have only just arrived. 

"Why, we were going to look for you," cry 
they in a breath; and then, in another breath, 
"Good heavens! what's the matter with you?" 

"Oh! that odious, odious man!" cries Miss 
Bowen, giving dignity a wide room, and now 
stamping her little foot furiously upon the ground. 
"Talk of dignity, auntie; who could be dignified 
with a — a wretch like Gaston?" 

"But, my darling, what has happened?" ex- 
claims Lady Carysfort, rushing about for eau de 
cologne and fans. " Sit down, dearest, and tell us 
everything. Was he quite too dreadful, then, 
about poor Rhoda?" 

" He was much more dreadful about me!" says 
Brenda, still trembling with indignation. 
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"About you!" exclaims Gerald. 

" Brenda, what do you mean?" says Lady Carys- 
fort, stopping short with three bottles and two 
fans in her hands. " Surely he did not dare " 

"Oh! he dared too much," cries the girl pas- 
sionately. "He dared to — to try and kiss me!" 
She stamps her foot again. 

A passionate exclamation from Gerald is fol- 
lowed by almost as vigorous a one from Tom. 
Gerald, even in the midst of his agitation, hears 
it and looks at his brother. It is a short glance, 
but eloquent. Then he looks back at Brenda. 

"He — that scoundrel!" says he, as if choking, 
"he — kissed you?" 

"Oh! no, no, no!" says she vehemently, putting 
up her hands as if to ward off such a terrible 
idea. 

"You withered him with a glance," cries Lady 
Carysfort. " You defeated him by a word. I can 
see you, Brenda. Such dignity, such grace ! You 
are, indeed, my own niece. He shrank from you, 
the coward! You reduced him to ashes, as it 
were, by a curl of the lip. Would I had been 
there to see it. " 

" It wasn't quite that, auntie," falteringly. 

" It was, my dearest ; but brave hearts are al- 
ways modest ! Tom — Gerald. Can you not imag- 
ine the scene? That big bad man, cowed by one 
imperious word from your sweet cousin. " 
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"O auntie, it wasn't a word!" says Brenda, 
now in deep distress. 

" No, darling, then — then what ?" 

" It — it was as good a slap as I could give him !" 

"Well, dearest, a slap given judiciously hurts 
the spirit very much. " 

** Oh ! But it was his face I hurt," says Brenda, 
covering her eyes with both her hands. 

" My dear — you mean " 

"That I boxed his ears!" says Brenda faintly. 

There is a dead silence, broken by Tom Ken- 
rick, who gives way to violent mirth. 

"Well done, yourself! you little Amazon!" says 
he. " Though in truth you have disappointed me ; 
I had hoped for the poker.' What could those 
little hands of yours do?" 

"Ah! too much?" says she, speaking still from 
behind them. Now, however, she peeps through 
her fingers, first at Tom and then at Gerald. 

"The man's a fiend!" says Lady Carysfort 
solemnly. 

"He's more than that. He's a scoundrel!" 
says Gerald passionately. 

^*Not much to choose between them," says 
Tom. "Where is he, however? — this fiendish 
scoundrel. Did you floor him, Brenda? — is he wel- 
tering in his blood on auntie's best carpet?" 

" He has gone, of course, " says Brenda. 

" May I ask what incited him to his crime?" 
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"Well, I — I told him he was the vulgarest man 
I ever met!" says Brenda, hanging her pretty 
head. 

Tom Kenrick laughs again. ** Fancy his caring 
about that!" says he. 



XVI. 

"Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. " 

It is the tenth of August. Late last night — 
long after Rhoda had retired to her room — Mr. 
Drayton had returned to Kingslands. Old Peter, 
the butler, had sent word of his coming by one of 
the women. The news had kept her awake a 
great part of the night, and when she did fall 
asleep it was only to wake again as the day 
dawned. Now, indeed, her work is beginning in 
earnest. And if she should prove unequal to it — 
what is left to her? She can begin all over again, 
truly ; but probably with the same result. If in- 
competent now, she will be incompetent to the 
end of the chapter. 

The dawn is far advanced by this time, and day 
is fully bom. Her little travelling-clock tells her 
that it is all but seven. Perhaps ** the master" — 
she laughs to herself as she calls him this — is an 
early riser, that would mean an early breakfast. 
It behooves her above all things to make him com- 
fortable at the beginning. What sort of breakfast 
have they prepared for him? How will they 

arrange the table? Carelessly, no doubt, and 

140 
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without the little delicate superfluities that go so 
far to make a meal palatable. 

Once dressed, in the usual sombre black, she 
ventures out of her room. The hush that still 
pervades the house, the whispering of the servants 
when they meet, the cautious brushing and cleans- 
ing, tell her that she had overlauded the explorer 
to herself, and that, after all, early hours are not 
indispensable to him. 

Satisfied on this point, she gives a direction or two 
to the women as she moves through corridor and 
hall, and passing by the breakfast-room looks in. 

The table is already laid for breakfast ; but what 
a dismal table ! The big silver urn, the teapot, 
cream-ewer, sugar-bowl, two plates, a long ex- 
panse of white table-cloth, with nothing on it save 
a fork and spoon where presumably some dish is 
going to be laid. A bread-plate is over there, 
certainly, with the butter-dish beside it; and 
nothing more. 

As she gazes askance at this mournful array, 
old Peter enters the room. 

"Good-morning," says Rhoda (Mrs. Clarke, 
rather, for the future), giving him her kindly 
smile. " So Mr. Drayton has returned. He — he 
has not been much at home, has he?" 

"Six days out of sixteen years," says the old 
butler solemnly. "You see, ma'am, Mr. Cecil 
— Mr. Drayton I mean — went abroad ditectiL^ -a^^sx ^ 
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the old master's death, and never came home until 
a month before you came down here. Six days 
of that he spent at Kingslands. " 

"Ah," says Rhoda (and to herself, "That ac- 
counts for the look of the table !) What is for 
breakfast, Peter?" 

"Eggs, ma'am, I heard cook say." 

" Nothing else? No kidneys?" 

" No, ma'am. " 

" I must speak to cook about having kidneys for 
to-morrow's breakfast; and one can get fish some- 
times, no doubt. " 

" It might be got down from Lunnon." 

"Ah, true! Your master will be expecting 
guests here to-morrow, I should say. " 

"To-morrow, ma'am? He wrote to you, then, 
before coming?" 

"No. But he gave me to understand before 
leaving that he would have some men — some 
gentlemen" (hurriedly) " for the grouse-shooting. " 

"And never a line!" says Peter. "How does 
he think things will be got ready?" 

"He leaves that to you and me, Peter," says 
Mrs. Clarke, so sweetly that the old man's face 
brightens, and he laughs with her. 

"Well, ma'am, he's put it in good hands if in 
yours," says he. He turns as if to go, but Rhoda 
recalls him. 

"Do yon know if there are any little glasses 
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anywhere — glasses for holding flowers?" asks 
she. 

"Glasses,, ma'am! Well, I do remember that 
in the old master's time there was high-up little 
bits of things in which the poor mistress would 
put her roses." 

"Will you bring them to me? And a glass 
bowl for jam, Peter, please; and one for marma- 
lade. I'm sure you will find them somewhere. 
And do you think cook knows how to make 
porridge?" 

"Why, yes, ma'am; she's deadlj'' fond of that 
herself." 

"Oh! well, then, she is safe there," says Rhoda, 
laughing. " Now, then, be quick with the *high- 
up' glasses, while I run into the garden and get 
some flowers." 

It takes but a second to spring from the sill of 
the open dining-room window on to the grass plot 
outside, in which beds of glowing blossoms may 
be seen. Beyond the four walls of the house 
everything is in the most perfect order; and, in- 
deed, inside too, if one excepts the word comfort. 
All is neat and clean, and in some ways luxurious, 
the house having been done up and rearranged by 
a good London firm, under Mr. Drayton's orders, 
on his return from the East; but the best London 
firm cannot give an air of home to a house, and 
the best servants will not trouble tliemseVi^Sk ^ ^ 
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go beyond the barest routine unless compelled to 
do so. 

She has taken her spring in safety, alighting 
among the geraniums and carnations in a happy 
certainty that she is alone in this pretty garden. 
And so she is; but for all that there is some one 
who sees her — some one who has noted the poising 
of the lissome figure on the sill, and the graceful 
spring into the garden. The master's room is on 
a side wing that commands the north window of 
the dining-room, and Mr. Drayton, while shaving, 
has had a good view of his housekeeper's ventur- 
ous leap. 

Good heavens! Is this his housekeeper! She 
had seemed very reasonable, very pretty — perhaps 
too pretty — on his first acquaintance with her; but 
a housekeeper who can skip through windows at 
that rate ! Well, after all, you know, if a house- 
keeper isn't active, what is she? 

He cuts himself a little while coming to this 
conclusion, but even so continues his thoughts of 
Mrs. Clarke. 

" Clarke ! By Jove ! what a name. She doesn't 
look like a Clarke. And what the deuce is to 
become of all those fellows who are to be here to- 
morrow night if she doesn't look like a Clarke? 
Clarke is the very name for a housekeeper; but if 
a housekeeper doesn't act up to her name? — oh! 
confound it." He is now trying to stanch the 
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wound with cotton-wool and pearl powder, and as 
it refuses to be stanched he feels furious with all 
the world. Providentially it is stanched at last. 
His temper, always an excellent one, recovers at 
once, and he descends the staircase with a smiling 
front prepared to receive anything. 

There is nothing to receive however, except an 
excellent breakfast, and a table made exquisite 
with dark-red carnations. Mrs. Clarke had chosen 
these as a contrast to the damask and silver, and 
her choice is certainly to be commended. She 
had determined to do her best with her part, and 
had given her whole soul to the decoration of the 
breakfast-table. 

As a fact, she had felt guilty about taking his 
salary without any orthodox knowledge of the 
duties required. Yet — she had told herself — any 
woman who had had a house of her own would 
surely know how to conduct the house of some 
one else. The first consideration would be to make 
it comfortable; and — well — Mr. Drayton is un- 
doubtedly a gentleman, and a gentleman, as a 
rule, has quite as great a predilection for dainty 
tilings as a lady. He certainly, for example, 
would like flowers upon his breakfast- table. And 
those lovely dark carnations out there, growing 
wild, unthought of. Oh! what a shame, not to 
make some use of them. 

There had been something hard about that 
10 
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breakfast-table when first she saw it. She would 
defy any one to call it hard now, with its masses 
of dainty flowers, and its glittering dishes of jam 

and marmalade, and Well, for a hungry man 

it doesn't sound much. There are only eggs; 
but at all events she had seen that the bread was 
fresh, and the cream rich, and the butter served 
most daintily. 

There had been toast, too; but a little tussle 
over that. Mrs. Clarke, passing through the hall 
as it was being brought in, had stopped the ser- 
vant who was giving it to Peter, and examining 
it, had found it both flabby and thick. 

" Is that toast?** said she, stopping the maid. 

"Yes'm." 

" That ! Take it back again. ** 

"It's how she always does it," said the girl 
sulkily, alluding to the cook, the fact being that 
she had made it herself. 

" Do you mean that she cannot do it better?" 

The girl nodded her head. 

" If that is so, she must leave," said Mrs. Clarke 
quietly, yet with determination — also with a touch 
of hauteur that belonged to her old life, and that 
frightened the girl into a proper frame of mind. 
"Take it back again," said Mrs. Clarke, "and 
send up some thin toast, properly made, in three 
minutes!" 

" Yes, ma'am," said the girl utterly subdued. 
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"Stay," said Mrs. Clarke as she was departing. 
" Tell cook I wish to see her in my room in half 
an hour." 

The cook was tip to time, and an interview 
short and anything but sweet ensued. It was 
final, however. Cook succumbed, and never 
afterward had Rhoda a second's trouble with her. 
Cook had found her mistress ! 

Rhoda, worried by the interview, is now glad to 
exchange the heated room for the purer air in the 
vegetable garden. Here, at all events, she tells 
herself, she will be alone. It is a huge garden, 
winding up hill and down dale, and now dull 
enough in color, with only the banks of sunflowers 
and the late roses to give it color. 

Here, she thinks, with a glad heart, she may 
walk alone, untroubled by human company. The 
birds are enough for her; but anything beyond 

" I am really quite glad to have met you, Mrs. 
Clarke," says Mr. Drayton, at this moment. 



XVII. 

*' On a day, alack the day! 
Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair." 

He has come round the comer of the rhododen- 
drons, and his expression as he looks at Mrs. 
Clarke is rather mixed. Is this tall, dignified wo- 
man, the one who had jumped out of the dining- 
room window an hour ago? Or has she a double? 

" I hope you feel quite recovered from the 
fatigue of your journey, sir," says Mrs. Clarke, 
who has had time to think of a nice remark to 
make to him while he is coming toward her. An 
irresistible desire for laughter takes sudden pos- 
session of her as she makes her little speech, but 
as her eyes are on the ground he remains ignorant 
of it. 

" Quite, thank you. But what I wanted to say 
to you, Mrs. Clarke, is that I'm afraid I'm giving 
you an awful lot of trouble. " 

"Trouble, sir?" Her eyes are still on the 

ground. Drayton, who is regarding her with a 

puzzled air, has time to notice how long, and dark 

and curling are the lashes that lie on her soft 

cheek. 

"QbJ yes — trouble!" says he. "It could be 

14& 
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only you who thought of having flowers placed 
upon the breakfast- table. Certainly nothing of 
the kind was ever done when last I was here. 
And I can't tell you how obliged I am to you. I 
am fond of flowers; they remind me of the old 
times. My poor mother used to have the rooms 
crowded with them. And those old glasses — 
those tall vases — they remind me of her, too. 
The carnations looked lovely in them. " 

"Flowers have always their charm!" says she 
nervously, then stops short and flushes delicately. 
Surely that last word was not right-r-the whole 
sentence was wrong! Her own housekeeper 
would not have spoken like that. By the way, 
what would Kingston have said? Memory — that 
treacherous imp — refuses to help her. What 
would Kingston have said? She is quite aware 
that Drayton is saying something or other, and 
that she is pretending to listen to him; but ih 
reality she is listening only to her own fears. It 
occurs to her, with a dismal sort of mirth, that if 
she hopes to keep her place (that is right, at all 
events) she had better telegraph to Kingston from 
time to time as to how she is to behave and speak 
and look. 

" What I mean is" (she at last hears distinctly 
Mr. Drayton's words) "that it was most thought- 
ful of you to tell Peter to put the flowers there." 

" Peter? I didn't tell Peter," says she invaltLia.- 
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tarily. " He brought me those long old glasses; 
but" — she shakes her head. It is the usual, nat- 
ural little shake; but to Mr. Drayton it at once 
suggests itself that only a well-bom woman could 
so move her head. And what a head it is ! Well 
bom? It might be the head of a queen! Good 
heavens ! Who is his housekeeper? 

"Who did it, then?" asks he slowly. "Not 
Peter? One of the women, perhaps?" 

"I put them there myself," says she a little 
coldly. " It was no trouble, I assure you." Here 
she sees her mistake, and determining on the re- 
trievement of it, rushes on her own destruction. 
"No trouble at all, Sir!" says she, giving the 
biggest capital in Europe to the " Sir." " None." 
The veriest baby would have seen that " Sir" was 
a word new-bom in her vocabulary. 

The way she has delivered it, indeed, makes it 
like an electric shock. She had said the word to 
him before, certainly; but perhaps she had never 
felt the meaning of it until now. It is a regular 
little explosion. To herself even, it seems as if 
she had shouted it, though in reality she had 
spoken only a little louder, a little more sharply 
than usual. 

Drayton's face is a study. 

"Thank you, nevertheless," says he very 
gravely. 
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As he walks away his thoughts are full of her. 
Who is she? Who is this housekeeper of his? 
Surely, no one ever yet had one so strange, so 
silent — so — so lovely. What wild whirl of for- 
tune's wheel has cast this young creature — this 
girl almost — into the world's grinding mill? 

Girl ! Can it be possible she is not married at 
all, and has only taken the married title to help 
her to a livelihood? And has she run away from 
home, driven to it by the little cruelties that so 
often disfigure the beauty of the home life? Or 
is she indeed married, and a widow? — a young 
widow, suddenly deprived of all her comforts and 
compelled to earn her bread? Or — or is her hus- 
band alive, and has she 

Oh, no! Impossible! The color rises to his 
brow in a dark flush, and he frowns heavily. 
Who could be unkind to her — to — (his thoughts 
grow hasty here and somewhat confused) to any 
woman? 

Of one thing only can he be sure, and that is, 
that she is of good birth. Gentle breeding is 
stamped on every feature of her face. Whatever 
dire chance has flung her into her present life, 
she certainly does not belong to it. 

Not for one moment does the thought of guilt, 
as connected with her, occur to him. In truth, 
her face is far too sweet and brave and iioble to 
permit the harboring of such a lii^at^ixiliss^^^s 
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any mind. As for Drayton, he feels only sym- 
pathy for her. His heart is stirred to its very 
depths as he thinks of her, and his one thought, 
as he moves slowly across the grass is, how can 
he help her — be of use to her — restore her to the 
position from which he has no doubt she has 
fallen, through no fault of hers? 

Yet how to compass this end? Seek to discover 
her secret? That is beyond him. He would take 
no step in that direction. Her secret is her own ; 
her own it shall remain. It would be but a sim- 
ple matter to write to Lady Barker and make a 
few inquiries; but he would cut his hand off 
rather than do it. She has chosen to come to his 
house, be it for refuge or through want, and here 
she shall remain unmolested, and with all that he 
can do to insure her happiness, until she chooses 
to go again. 

In the mean time 

In the mean time he is .causing her very keen 
unhappiness. His walking away from her after 
her last odd little speech, so silently, so thought- 
fully, has filled her with dismay. Was there not 
something marked, something condemnatory, in 
the fact that he never looked back, gave her no 
orders, no word, no sign? Oh, undoubtedly, sus- 
picions have arisen in his mind. The fatal way 
in which she had blurted out that " sir" has un- 
done her. 



XVIII. 

** For thus I'm tempest toss'd, 

A drifting skiff at most ; 
I dare the waves, risk cloud and rain, 
I ever tempt my fate again. 

Nor care if I be lost." 

It is with a pale face and beating heart, and 
with mingled feelings of hope and dread, that 
next day she sees him approaching her beneath 
the spreading branches of the apple-trees, whose 
fruit is now fast growing into sickly little green 
roundnesses. 

She certainly had not dreamed of seeing him 
here again — here, in the vegetable garden, whither 
she had come with thoughts intent on the forma- 
tion of a faultless salad. An old proverb had 
come to her, and she had told herself, travestying 
it a little bit, that the surest way to a master's 
good graces is through his stomach ; and if this 
salad should prove a success, perhaps her indis- 
cretions of yesterday may be forgotten. 

But to see him beforehand — and here and now. 
She had been running, and a few riotous nut- 
brown locks have broken l^se and are now stray- 
ing over a white forehead. She makes a swift 
gesture, as if to subdue them^ liftitL^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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hands to her head, and thereby showing off to 
advantage the beauty of a figure that even the 
straight, black gown of servitude cannot alto- 
gether conceal. 

' ' When a maid is faire 
In her smocke and her haire 
Who would not be glad to woo her ? " 

Who, indeed? Drayton stands still for a min- 
ute, just to see her through the green branches. It 
is a heavenly day, and all nature seems in unison 
with her. There is nothing but beauty anywhere 
— in sky or earth, or — woman ! A line comes to 
him, and he repeats it to himself, almost without 
knowing that he does so — 

" Thou didst delight my eyes." 

He has paused only for a moment, and now 
comes toward her again. As he does so, and an 
increased nearness to her gives him clearer vision, 
he is startled by something in her eyes. What is 
it? With a strange, painful pang at his heart he 
tells himself it is fear. 

Yes, undoubtedly there is fear in those beautiful 
eyes. She is not looking down now, as she had 
been, during most of their interview yesterday. 
She is looking up — her eyes rivetted on his. 
Great heavens! What is it she fears? With all 
his determination to make her life here a happy 
one, has she already been taught to shrink, and 
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quail, and look for shadows where surely no 
shadows need be? 

He comes up to her quickly. 

" It is you, Mrs. Clarke, " says he, with an air 
that he flatters himself is both business-like and 
cheery. As a fact, it is a distinct failure. It is 
distressed and embarrassed, and to Rhoda, who is 
now prepared for the worst, dismissory. 

"Yes, sir," says she. Her lips grow white, and 
she recoils from him. She puts out one white 
slender hand, and, catching a branch of the tree 
near her, clings to it as if for support. It is true, 
she is telling herself — it is too true. He won't 
have her. She is of no use. He wants a real 
housekeeper, and she had betrayed herself yester- 
day. He has seen through her, and now she must 
wander away again and 

She makes an effort. 

" I '* begins she faintly. " You think I shall 

not be able to — to manage things — to " Her 

voice fails her; her eyes are fixed on his. Such 
eyes! Oh! what could any one have done to 
bring such a look into them? He feels embar- 
rassed as he answers her. 

"I think!" says he. "Why, what are you 
thinking of? I hope, indeed, you will be able to 
manage for me, as I expect '* 

She is looking at him still, but she has swayed 
a little, and for a moment he fears tllat«hft►'^^J^ 
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fall. But that good old apple-branch stands to 
her. In a flash, as it were, she recovers herself and 
withdraws her strained eyes from his, and by the 
power of a great courage finds voice to answer 
him. 

"You think, then, that I can help you?" says 
she. 

"Of course," says he, his tone all it should be 
now. "Why; what did you think?" 

"I thought — you were going to tell me — you 
didn't want me. That you were going to send 
me away," says she in a low voice, the smile on 
her lips sadder than any tears. 

"What a ridiculous thought!" says Drayton 
kindly, and in an easy manner, though in truth 
he is feeling very shocked. 

She was afraid ! Afraid that he was going to 
dismiss her! Good heavens! that she should be 
driven to fear so small a thing as that. And he 
to dismiss her. 

"Oh, no!" says he. "I want you very much, 
indeed, Mrs. Clarke; and especially at the pres- 
ent moment. I," hastily, "have just had a lot of 
telegrams from friends of mine," pulling a hand- 
ful of dull-red papers from his pocket, "saying 
they will be here to-morrow in time for dinner ; 
and — I — it's carelessness itself, isn't it?" contin- 
ues he, laughing, in an uncertain sort of way — 
really, it is he who is nervous now — " but the fact 
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is, I asked all these fellows down for the shooting. 
There's very good shooting here, you know. I 
asked them when I was in town a few weeks ago, 
and I'm afraid I forgot all about giving directions 
about their rooms, their com f or t^e very thing, you 
know," vaguely. " I've lived so long abroad that 
I'm a little out of it sometimes. In the East, you 
see, there are no preparations to be made. If 
you're camping out, and you ask a fellow to join 
you for a day's shoot, why he's uncommon glad if 
he finds you've got anything to give him on his 

arrival, but here I'm awfully sorry I forgot 

to mention it to you this morning, but perhaps if 
I telegraphed — eh? Town isn't so far off, you 
know, and we might get^ something in time for 
them to eat — eh?" 

He is looking quite anxious — so anxious that 
Rhoda's spirits, always elastic, rise with a re- 
bound that brings her to herself again. Now or 
never is her opportunity. This she recognizes in 
an instant. "An opportunity once lost," says the 
immortal copy-book, " is never to be regained. " 
Rhoda does not lose hers. 

"Certainly," says she, with a decision and 
promptitude that positively startles him. This 
courageous, reliable young woman; is she one 
with the frightened, tear-filled, trembling girl of 
a moment since? "Infinite variety," indeed! 
His head begins to swim. Here is a housekeeper 
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who can jump out of -a window as lightly as a 
young fawn, who can form very dainty sentences, 
who can go very near fainting at a moment's 
notice, and take upon her shoulders the entire 
managen\ent of a household at even shorter notice 
still. Who is she? 

Who, indeed? 

" I am sure I can arrange matters for you," says 
she deliberately. ** If you will tell me the exact 
number of guests you expect, and give me an idea 
as to what you think they will require. " 

" Ten !" Really he is growing as prompt as she 
is. " And — er — what I want is, that they should 
be comfortable ! They are all fellows who have 
come out of good houses of their own, and — and I 
shouldn't like — that is — you know what I mean. " 

*^ Yes," gravely, " I know." 

"Then may I ask you to help me out of my 
difficulty?" 

"That is what I have come here to do," says 
she. 

"To ?" 

" Help you out of your difficulties!" 

There is a slight pause. There is one difficulty 
out of which she has not helped him ! The diffi- 
culty of discovering who she is. 

"Ah! Thank you," says he at length, a little 
lamely. "You will then undertake the whole 
thing? Peter is a good old fellow, but worse than 
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useless in an affair of this kind. He can manage 
the wine, and will do as he is told; but beyond 
that ! I am afraid Miss Clarke — 1 beg your par- 
don, Mrs. Clarke — you will not find your work 
here a sinecure. I " 

" If you will tell me what you want, and give 
me carte blanche to order what I want, I think I 
can make your friends comfortable," says she 
gently. 

" But that's it," says he. " I don't know what I 
want. There are ten men — that means ten rooms ; 
and ten dinners " 

"Oh, no!" says she. 

"Eh? Oh, of course," says he, and after a 
struggle on either part they both laugh. " Din- 
ners for ten I mean. Carte blanche? That, of 
course, and a thousand thanks for taking the 
trouble off my shoulders. You — you will be so 
good as to see that they put flowers on the dinner- 
table?" 

His tone is distinctly apologetic. To give this 
lovely creature orders! And yet what luck to 
have got such a housekeeper! One who knows! 

" Yes, " says she laconically. She recollects her- 
self a moment later. Again she has sinned, and 
in the same old line. Again she has aroused sus- 
picion. A bald " yes" to him as answer, and she 
a servant — ^his servant! She flushes hotly. 

"Yes, sir," says she hastily, and again in such 
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a mighty hurry that the very suspicion she dreads 
is now hopelessly established. Drayton could 
have laughed aloud. He restrains himself, how- 
ever, and compels his face to take a negative 
expression. 

"Well, that is all, I think," says he, making a 
movement as if to depart. 

" I — should like an epergne of some sort. Per- 
haps Peter can give me a bowl — an old bowl?" 
says she. 

" I dare say." 

"And for breakfast," anxiously. "Am I to 
arrange for everything?" 

"If you will be so good. If you will try to 
imagine yourself the" — "the mistress of the 
house," he had almost said, but providentially 
stops himself in time — " Universal Provider^'* 
laughing. " I shall be more obliged than I can 
say. But will you be able to remember every- 
thing?" 

" Surely that is why I am here," says she slowly. 

" But it will be such terrible trouble." 

"Ah! That is why I am here, too," says she, 
with a swift smile — so short, so fleeting, that it is 
dead almost before he knows it is alive. 



XIX. 

He had got a hurt 
O' th' inside of a deadlier sort. 

The trouble is at an end now, however — at least 
for a while. The guests have come, have gone, 
and not a single hitch was there in the entertain- 
ment of them. Rhoda had put forth all her 
strength, and had indeed earned her salary. 

The dinners were unexceptionable, the break- 
fasts beyond reproach, the luncheons a dream. 
She had had no trouble, so far as Peter was con- 
cerned. To the call she had made upon him he 
had responded enthusiastically, as though she was 
a queen rather than a housekeeper. The other 
servants had followed his lead ; and even cook — 
that most refractory of all human things — had 
given way beneath Rhoda's administration, and 
had obeyed her to the letter. 

Now, at all events, there will be rest for a day 
or two — only a day or two. She had seen little 
of Drayton, but Peter had told her there would 
be two whole days during which no fresh guests 
would be expected; and she had drawn a long 
breath of thankfulness when she heard it. In- 
deed, she needed a little tesl. 
ji i6i 
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During the week she had seen Drayton but 
once, and then only for five minutes. She took 
great care to keep herself well out of the way of 
his guests, lest by any chance one should be 
among them whom she had known in the past. 
She liked to call it "the past." She desired most 
earnestly to feel that she had put all her life, up 
to this, behind her. And though she had found 
out from Peter the names of the guests, and had 
not found among them one she knew, still some 
one might know her by sight. 
' " More people know Tom Fool than Tom Fool 
knows," she quoted to herself, with a rather un- 
mirthful smile. As a fact, she was well known 
as one of the beauties of the past two seasons. 

The one time she did see Drayton was in the 
evening. Feeling a little tired, and a longing to 
get into the sweet cool of the growing night, she 
had escaped into her favorite haunt, the orchard, 
for a walk of half an hour or so. At one turn she 
had suddenly found herself face to face with 
Drayton. Something in his manner told her that 
he was here in search of her, and instantly she 
took alarm. She hastened her footsteps. 

"What is it?" she asked, a little breathlessly. 
" There is something wrong ! Oh, I am sorry I 
was out. You wanted me, and I " 

"Yes, I wanted you," said he. His tone was 
perhaps a little dreamy. But if so he was uncon- 
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sclous of it. Indeed he was unconscious of every- 
thing except the beauty of the face looking into 
his. Surely it was paler than it used to be. 
" There is nothing so very much out of the way," 
said he. "Nothing," smiling, "of sufficient im- 
portance to disturb your usual evening walk. " 

Was there a question in that last remark? 

"Not usual!" said she, a little coldly. "What 
is it you wish me to do?" 

" A mere trifle. I came here only to " he 

hesitated; if he had said "only to see you," he 
would have told the bare truth ; but his soul as 
yet was not so far awake as to make this clear 
even to himself. Honestly he believed he was 
there to add to the comfort of Sir Hickman. 

"It was only to tell you that Sir Hickman 
likes his chocolate at seven instead of eight, " he 
said. 

" Is that all?" Rhoda's face brightened. She 
felt a sense of relief. Nothing wrong at all 
events; no fault on her part. But why hadn't he 
told Peter about this? It would have done just as 
well, and spared him the trouble of coming all 
the way to the garden to seek her. 

To seek her! 

The words seemed to beat upon her brain. " To 
seek her!" A thought came to her, and with this 
sudden, fearful thought that stunned her, came 
one, too, of joy, delight, and gladtifts;s»\--%^^^\^3^ ^ 



^ 
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and such delight, as never yet had been given by 
heaven to her! Oh! what could it all mean? 

She knew that she had grown very white; but 
she struggled with herself, and conquered; then 
raised to his a face pale, but very still. 

" Is that all?" she said. " I shall see to it." 

He was touched and puzzled by that sudden pal- 
lor of hers — that was so much greater than the 
pretty whiteness of her face a moment or two ago. 

"Sir Hickman shall have his chocolate," she 
said, and smiled, though her face was still white. 
I think if Sir Hickman had known what agonized 
moments his chocolate had cost her he would 
never have asked for it again as long as his life 
lasted. 

"Is there anything else?" she said. A sigh 
escaped her. Her face was raised to his. Was 
ever face so passing fair? There was no speck or 
flaw in her, he told himself. Her eyes — large, 
starry, deep gray eyes, with just a touch of green 
in them: such sad, sad eyes — were questioning 
him. Such eyes ! — sea-blue eyes. 



Thine eyes are like the sea, my dear, 

The wand 'ring waters, green and gray. 
Thine eyes are watchful and clear. 

And deep and deadly, e'en as they; 
The spirit of the changeful sea 

Informs thine eyes at night and noon, 
She sways the tides, and Uie heart of thee, 

The mystic, sad, capricious moon 1 
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The words of Mr. Lang's exquisite translation 
came to him as he looked at her. 

Well ! All this occurred some days ago. It lies 
behind her now, with all the rest ; but strangely 
enough she refuses to let it lie. She holds it still 
in her hand, as it were. She dallies with it most 
dangerously. It seems impossible for her to cast 
this new sweet fear into the dull limbo that holds 
her earlier life. 

To-day has broken joyously ; nature is running 
riot with its sweets — a lovely morning ! All sun- 
light and soft sad winds, and the memories of 
dews just dead. It is now close on noon, and 
here in the orchard the glad wild songs of larks 
and linnets tremble through the louder songs of 
the sturdy thrushes. There is 2. tender rushing 
of a velvet air among the scented bushes, and the 
perfume of the white clover comes to her from 
the meadows beyond. 

Tall white daisies — the very last of their kind 
for this year — nod their heaids at her; and from 
below, down there behind the northern wall, the 
tremulous, sorrowful music of the stream running 
idly somewhere (who cares to know where?) 
reaches her ear. 

There is something listless and vague in her 
movements as she strolls between the tall holly- 
hocks toward a little green gate that leads from 
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the orchard to the yard. This gate is open, and 
as she draws near to it, strange noises ever in- 
creasing in volume, reach her. 

She stands irresolute. What sounds are these? 
She takes another step forward, but now the 
sounds grow nearer, clearer — shouts, yells, and 
cries of terror. There is a noise, too, as of the 
crashing of wooden sticks one upon another, and 
a hurrying to and fro, with shuffling of many feet; 
and through all and above all, those wild, angry, 
frightened cries. 

She shrinks back, dreading she hardly knows 
what — clinging to the side of the little gate in 
her uncertainty. As she stands there she is con- 
scious of a different sound — a swift patter-patter 
of flying feet — an odd panting, and— — 

Great Heaven! — what is this? A huge brute, 
with head down, foaming at the jaws, and silent — 
horribly silent! She knows what it is now — Her- 
cules, the big bull-dog, the terror of the yard; but 
a creature who has loved her, whom she has 
learned to love. But not this Hercules! — this 
horrible thing with bloodshot eyes and streaming 
mouth, and senseless, maddened air. 

Nearer, nearer he comes! For a moment her 
senses desert her. To escape! She knows she 
ought to make some effort, but every limb seems 
paralyzed, and — where does safety lie? He is 
almost here now ; another bound or two, and he 
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will be through the gate; he will have caught 
her; he will tear easily through her thin autumn 
gown and petticoat ; and after that there will be 
death ! — such a death ! 

Oh ! no. Not that death ! Any death but that ! 
With strained eyes she watches the coming of the 
unhappy brute. Her forehead wet with fear, yet 
unable to stir a limb, she stands staring, every 
nerve tense, yet the will power to move dead 
within her. 

With hanging tongue and threatening mien, 
yet without a sound, the dog springs through the 
gate. He is on her now! He has caught her 
gown and is worrying it. A low, strange, horrible 
mangling sound, that is yet hardly a growl, ac- 
companies his attack upon her. In another 
second 

A wild, wild cry rises from her lips — to heaven 
it goes ! Before it dies upon the air she finds her- 
self flung violently to one side. There is a harsh 
sound — the sound, indeed, of a heavy boot 
brought forcibly against a dog's jaw — and once 
again the maddened creature, kicked by Drayton 
from his hold on Rhoda's gown, sets forth upon 
his furious run, pursued by half a dozen farm ser- 
vants, armed with pikes and forks and shovels. 

Past her as in a dream they all go. A flying 
phantasmagoria! Whoever had saved her had 
flung her near a privet hedge to which she clung 
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and stood half fainting, watching what should 
come. 

It comes soon enough. The dog, distracted by 
the shouts and cries, has doubled on his pursuers, 
and makes again for the gate. Again he ap- 
proaches her. The farm men hold back; but 
Drayton, with a cold courage that almost amounts 
to ferocity, steps forward, and, catching the dog 
by the throat, sways him to and fro. It is a short 
struggle, but decisive. With a power almost 
superhuman — for the dog is an enormous speci- 
men of its kind, and mad — Drayton chokes the 
life out of him, and flings him dying into a straw- 
berry bed to her right. 

Seeing the dog prostrate^ the laborers rush up 
eager to finish the poor brute. Rhoda until now 
had remained silent, stricken by fear ; but as she 
sees them attack the dying thing, an agony of 
regret and horror rouses her to instant life. 

"Oh! don't— don't hurt him 1 Oh! don't!" she 
cries. Her voice almost rises to a scream. " Oh ! 
it is horrible!" She leans back, covering her 
eyes with her hands to shut out the horrid sight ; 
and after a minute or two bursts into a passion of 
tears. 

But the miserable dog is dispatched, and his 
carcass is trailed away to the yard for burial ; and 
Rhoda, having time given her for thought, and 
feeling both heaven and earth receding from her, 
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totters to a garden-seat and goes off into a dead 
faint. 

The wakening is very strange ! To rouse like 
this, with a sense of past yet near terror, full upon 
her, and yet to be certain of safety! She hardly 
knows she is clinging to Drayton, until his voice 
sounds in her ears, and until — the mists of insen- 
sibility having cleared away — she can see his 
agonized face gazing into hers. And what is it 
he is saying? 

"My darling — speak! Speak, Rhoda! He did 
not touch you — did he? Speak!" His tone is 
quick with a horrible fear. 

She raises herself. Why does he speak to her 
like this? Why does he look like this? What 
has happened? 

"Rhoda, darling, do you hear me? Do you 
understand? That brute! Did he touch you?" 

"Oh! no, no!" Her lovely eyes are still wide 
and wild with horror. She is still clinging to 
him. She looks round her. "But they — they 
hurt him, the poor, poor creature! Oh!" She 
hides her face against the sleeve of his coat and 
sobs violently. 

" Never mind him, " says Drayton shortly, pas- 
, sionately. " He had to be killed, poor devil ; but 
you — you " 

Something in his voice, something in the quick 
pressure of his arm round her, wakes her to a full 
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consciousness. She draws back from him; with 
one hand she presses him from her. 

"I am better now," she says. She makes an 
attempt to get up. " It was a mere shock. No. 
I have not been touched." This time she rises 
successfully to her feet, and takes a step forward. 
She sways a little, and he, following her, puts 
out a hand as if to help her ; but she shrinks from 
him. 

"No!" she says in a low tone, but almost pas- 
sionately. " Do not come with me." 

" But to go alone!" says he. His eyes are full 
of entreaty — very honest entreaty. "See," says 
he, as if anxious to have a fair argument with 
her; "you are not feeling strong, and the house 
is a long way off. Let me see you safely into it. 
I — I shall walk behind you, if you like ; only you 
should remember what a shock you have had. " 

" I have had many shocks," says she coldly, her 
eyes on the ground. " I want no help to get to 
the house, thank you. Let me, I beg you, sir, go 
there alone!" 

Drayton stops short. 

" Return as you will," says he in a tone of deep 
agitation. "But before you go, grant me one 
word. " 

"One word?" She pauses; she looks back at 
him over her shoulder. Her face is deadly white; 
dark bistre shades lie beneath her speaking eyes. 
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" One only," says he. He takes no step toward 
her. ** Your manner compels me to think I have 
annoyed you in some way. Tell me — you are not 
angry with me?" 

"With you!" They are both standing, facing 
each other on the narrow pathway, hedged in by 
soft dropping branches of travellers* joy on one 
side and the ripening branches of apple trees upon 
the other. The sun has just burst a cloud, and is 
stieaming down upon them, casting rich golden 
threads into her soft brown hair. 

"With you!" she says again. Slowly, slowly, 
her eyes fill with tears — " you who have saved my 
life!" 

The tears fall upon her white cheeks ; she holds 
out to him her hand. 

"Thank you," she says in a whisper; and then 
again, with a sudden remembrance that cuts him 
to the heart, "Thank you— sir!" 



I 



XX. 

You never give a look, not you, 
Nor drop him a "good-morning," 

To keep his long day warm and blue. 
So fretted by your scorning. 

" Well ; do you know, after all, I am very glad 
she made up her mind to do as she did," says Miss 
Bowen thoughtfully. She and Gerald Kenrick 
are standing on the terrace of Sun Court, Lady 
Carysfort's country seat, as the day is dying down 
and the little dews of evening are rising and cov- 
ering all the land. 

Dinner is over and half forgotten, and Brenda, 
in a charming frock, a delicate mingling of many 
greens, is leaning over the balcony, watching the 
fountain in the grass plot below her. Kenrick is 
watching her. 

"You think she was right, too?" She raises 
her head to look at him. 

" I hardly know," gloomily. 

" You hardly know? You," slowly, " who adore 
her?" 

" I should be slow to adore her — or any woman !" 

" Should you?" she laughs mockingly. " Why?" 

"Who can depend upon a woman?" says he. 

"My word, you can be rude!" says she. 

172 
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"There!" impatiently, "never mind. I have 
given up understanding you long ago. Let us 
return to our argument about Rhoda." 

" Your argument, you mean. " 

"Why! Do you decline to discuss her? Is she 
too precious?" 

" What do you mean, Brenda? If you think I 
ought to give an unqualified approval to her 
going out as a servant, you are wrong. I believe 
it was a mistake on her part." 

" You and auntie are of one mind, then. I am 
of another; so is Tom." 

"Tom?" 

" Yes. Tom and I are of one mind. So that 
gives us equal strength." 

"Tom!" says Tom's brother again. "He 
thinks her right because you think her right, I 
suppose." 

"Tom is not an automaton," says she. She 
laughs a little, as if compelled to it against her 
will. And people thus compelled are generally 
very angry with anybody near them; because 
when you are angry with yourself it is ever so 
much nicer to pretend you are angry with some- 
body else. "It sounds like a joke," says she, 
"but I assure you I didn't mean it. I am far, 
very far, from joking. Tom is a reasonable be- 
ing, with plenty of reasonable thoughts of his 
own." 
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"Tom is perfection, no doubt," says Gerald 
very disagreeably. 

" Indeed, he is not. He is far too delightful to 
be perfect. But I don't want to discuss Tom. 
What I want to say is that I'm very glad Rhoda 
has finally broken away from a life of slavery. 
Now, aren't you?" 

" I don't know !" still very gloomily. " It seems 
to me always a risk for a young and — lovely — 
woman to leave her husband!" 

" Leave a hateful wretch, you mean." 

" Even so ! Her husband !" 

"I don't see why a creature like Sir Gaston 
should be a sacred thing ! I can tell you, if I had 
a husband like that, I should leave him." 

"I hope you will never have a husband like 
that. But I still think that as Rhoda has one, 
and as she is " 

" So young and so lovely — you can skip all 
that," says Miss Bowen, with a tilt of her pretty 
chin. " I know your infatuation in that quarter. 
But I should have thought it would have led you 
to rejoice in her emancipation." 

" I am not infatuated — and ' I am not rejoic- 
ing," says Kenrick, who most unfortunately is 
always at his worst when he would be at his 
best, so far as his little impetuous cousin is con- 
cerned. .J 

"Jojand you are two, indeed," says she. "It 
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doesn't take extraordinary vision to see that! 
But, good gracious, Gerald, what is the matter 
with you to-day? Only last month you were all 
for her leaving Sir Gaston — now you are all 
against it. You are a perfect weathercock! 
There is no having you anywhere!" 

"I don't see that you want to have me," says 
he, sulkily enough, yet even more miserably. 
Miss Bowen, however, fails to read the misery 
" writ large " between the lines. 

" You really ought to make up your mind one 
way or the other. " 

"I," coldly, "have made that up long ago." 

" About what?" 

"About you!" 

" To be personal is, as a rule, to be rude," says 
Miss Bowen. "And after all, why should we 
quarrel, Gerald?" 

She pauses, gazing at him with a most ingenu- 
ous countenance. 

" Why, indeed ! It is not I who want to quar- 
rel," says he. 

" No — meaning that it is I ! That constitutes a 
neat beginning of a little fresh quarrel in itself ; 
but I'm tired of " 

" Me?" 

" Bzactly. " She throws her arms abroad lan- 
:SI3ltt» etaqial 'Me!' whether it be you 

ing her head. — 
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at herself, evidently. "What my mind is con- 
cerned with is Rhoda. Say what you will, I can- 
not believe but you must be glstd of her escape 
from Gaston. '* 

"I admit Gaston to be a scoundrel," says Ger- 
ald, and lifting a face to Brenda's, in which two 
eyes bum like living coal. "That last day you 
saw him! — well — he proved himself a scoundrel 
then. " 

"Do you know," says he, almost violently, 
" there has been much said against duelling ; but 
had it not its point? You can horsewhip a fellow 
now if you like, but he will bring you into court 
and get damages, and get a name dear to you des- 
ecrated as well; and — and what is gained?" 

"I don't know," says Miss Bowen, who is feel- 
ing a little uncertain. Whose is the name? 
Hers, or Rhoda's? " Nothing!" 

"Nothing!" rejoins he regretfully. 

"Then why not support Rhoda in her flight 
from Sir Gaston? Hateful man! Such subjec- 
tion as he kept her in. Her very soul was hardly 
her own. Her carriage horses certainly were not. 
They were a constant cause of vexation to her; 
her own horses, too!" 

"His, too, however!" 

"Not at all. You evidently know nothing," 

with a touch of contempt. " Hers entirely. She 

Jiad a few pence remaining out of her handsome 
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fortune, squandered by him, she bought those 
liorses. Tom knows all about it. " 

"Tomr 

"Yes, Tom. Tom is the best fellow I know. 
Tom bought them for her." 

"Tom*s a genius,*' says Gerald savagely — so 
savagely that Brenda pauses to look at him. 

"It is a horrible thought," says she; "but it 
has been growing on me lately — that you hate 
Tom?" 

" Hate Tom? Because I called him a genius? 
I quite thought that was a compliment," says he. 
" You must have misunderstood me. A genius I 
called him! I wish I were a genius of his type. 
You were talking of Rhoda's horses; so Tom 
bought them? And why?" 

"Because," grimly, "Sir Gaston had sold the 
others, and left her without a carriage of any sort. 
And even though these were her own, he used to 
swear at her if she kept him waiting in the cold 
half a second while she was putting on her cloak. " 

" Did she tell you of that?" 

" She I No. I have told you — you know noth- 
ing. And you certainly are no great student of 
human nature. You," with emphasis, "don't 
seem to understand. I was there one night just 
before Rhoda left — dining, you know, and going 
on with her to the Blounts — and the horses were 

kept for a minute or so. It was I," candidly, 
12 
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" who kept them (I couldn't get my flowers to sit 
right); but Gaston thought it was all poor 
Rhoda*s fault, and — well such a scene as there 
was!" 

" I have said Gaston is about as unpleasant a 
person as I know," says Mr. Kenrick. "But you 
must confess that women have a trick of keeping 
horses waiting. Why can't they dress half an 
hour earlier; then such scenes would be un- 
known?" 

"That is meant for me, I suppose? I am cer- 
tainly sorry I did not go to dress half an hour 
earlier on that occasion, as it would have spared 
Rhoda a good deal. I assure you, I was sorry 
about it then, and have been so sorry ever since 
that your gentle censure is almost thrown away." 

" I did not mean to censure you. I," stiffly and 
wretchedly, " should not dare to do that. I was 
only trying to be as fair to Sir Gaston as " 

" Fair? Fair to him? Oh, if you are going to 
take his part— to defend him — nothing more need 
be said. After all, you men are all alike. No 
use in finding fault -with one to the other — too 
much similitude among you." 

"Do you mean by that, Brenda," sternly, "that 
I am like Sir Gaston?" 

"I didn't say so. I merely happened to hint 
that all men were alike." 

" That is the same thing. " 
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"Is it? Then all women must be alike. You 
know you said," indignantly, "that all women 
were alike. Am I like Lady Barker?" 

"When did I say that?" 

"You can't deny saying that all women kept 
horses waiting?" 

" Nonsense. One resemblance doesn't alter an 
entire character." 

" You were very rude, however." 

" Not so rude, surely, as you were. I don't fancy 
being placed in a category with Gaston Vemer." 

"Or I with Lady Barker." 

"I didn't name you and Lady Barker in the 
same breath. How could I — a malicious old wo- 
man like that?" 

"Nor I you with Gaston. I merely said all 
men were alike. " 

" Well, isn't he a man?" 

"He? Pooh! Of course he isp't," says she. 
She laughs gayly, and holds out to him her hand 
with a charming smile. This is quite a hand- 
some cave-in on her part, it must be acknowl- 
edged, and it puzzles Kenrick. Well it may, as 
her eyes still breathe war! He accepts the white 
flag held forth (and surely it is the whitest little 
hand in all the world), and once more — for how 
long no man may say — peace is restored. 

At this moment Lady Carysfort and Tom Ken- 
rick enter the room. ^ 
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"You look worried, auntie, darling," says Miss 
Bowen, going quickly to Lady Carysfort. 

" Well, my dear, so I am — horribly worried. I 
have just heard that that wretched creature, Sir 
Gaston, is hunting heaven and earth to find poor 
Rhoda." 

"He needn't hunt heaven just yet," says Tom 
Kenrick. " As far as I can make out, Rhoda is 
still above ground. We really ought to tell him 
so much." 

" Dear Tom, be sensible," says Lady Carysfort. 
"If this miserable man — for I'm sure, Brenda, 
dear, he must be miserable ; guilt, you know, car- 
ries always its own punishment. If, then, this 
miserable Gaston should happen to hear of where 
Rhoda now is, and should go down and find her 
there, why — oh! it is too horrible to contemplate!" 

" He can never hear of it," says Brenda. 

"I'm sure I hope not. But how can one be 
certain?" 

"For one thing," says Gerald, " Vemer is very 
unlikely to frequent the society of learned and 
travelled old gentlemen like this — this — what's 
his name? This old man to whom Rhoda has gone 
as housekeeper." 

"True," says Lady Carysfort, growing com- 
forted. "And Rhoda — how is she? Her letters 
are so short, so unsatisfactory. Now I — I can fill 
pages when I begin to write to one I love ; but 
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she — she says scarcely anything. And yet, the 
tone of her letters is not unhappy." 

"At all events, she could not be so unhappy 
there as she was here," says Brenda. 

" Of course not. And Rhoda was always such 
a dear girl," says Lady Carysfort. " So thorough, 
so reliable, so good. Not a touch of frivolity 
about darling Rhoda. She," piously, "will find 
help in religion. There is nothing," says Lady 
Carysfort, with settled conviction, "like religion 
to help one." 

"*Like rum and true religion, *" quotes Tom 

m 

Kenrick, so solemnly that his aunt fails to notice 
a quotation. 

"Rum, Tom! What has rum got to do with 
it?" says she severely. " No, my dear boy, relig- 
ion alone — and unadulterated — will do it." 

" Of course it was understood there should be 
no adulteration in the rum either, " says he, at 
which point Brenda, who is growing indignant 
with him, gives him a crushing frown. 

"I wish I could see Rhoda," says he quickly, 
more with a view to turning the conversation 
than aught else. 

"Ah! If that could be accomplished," says 
Lady Carysfort, sighing. "To hear from your 
own lips how my poor girl is! That would be 
comfort, indeed." 

" Then why not run down and see her?" sa^j^ 
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Tom. "Not you, auntie, of course; but Gerald, 
Brenda, and I. I suppose a housekeeper is some- 
times allowed to see her friends. You and I, Ger- 
ald, can pose as her followers. All servants have 
followers. " 

"It is a delightful idea," says Brenda, who, 
however, does not look overjoyed. 

"It is an adventure," says Gerald. "Do — do 
you think, auntie, that Brqnda ought to " 

" I am going," says Brenda shortly. " However 
much you may prefer to see Rhoda alone, still, as 
I am very anxious to see her too, I shall accom- 
pany you, Tom " 

"Ah! yes; there will be Tom to look after 
you," says Gerald, in a curious tone. 

" But how are you to pose?" asks Tom. " Ger- 
ald and I are followers; but you " 

"I shall not pose at all. I shall go as her 
cousin. All servants have swarms of cousins. I 
shall, however, write and ask Rhoda to choose a 
day to receive us when the old gentleman will be 
out. It would hardly do for him to see us in our 
good-looking frocks. " 

"Probably at his age he can't see much," says 
Tom. 



XXI. i 

" Love on my heart from heaven fell, 
Soft as the dew on flowers of spring, 
Sweet as the hidden drops that swell 
Their honey- throated chalicing." 

Yesterday! What a long time ago it seems 
since yesterday! Drayton, who had passed a 
sleepless night after that encounter with the 
dog, tells himself it must surely be a week ago 
since he dragged Mrs. Clarke from the brute's 
teeth. 

Mrs. Clarke — Clarke! Surely, that is not her 
name! Almost from the first moment, he tells 
himself he has known that could not be her name. 
Had he so told himself? 

At all events, he had not told himself then that 
he loved her. Now it is vain for him to deny the 
fact. He has given up fighting against it. He 
has given up everything. He is hers, body and 
soul, if she so wills it. He had not really known 
it until that moment when— the dog killed^— h© 
had run back to her to ask if she was bitten. 
That moment! Would he ever forget it? The 
horror — the anguish of it! And then — the relief! 

It was th^ f^^ling of relief that bad opened "bx^ * 
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eyes. Strangely enough, it was the relief rather 
than the misery. The madness of joy that beset 
him when be knew she had escaped harm betrayed 
to him his secret. Yes — he loves her. 

He has grown impatient with rest that is no rest, 
and out here in the garden it is so much easier to 
think than it is in-doors. Thoughts run more 
freely when the hours are young. And this day's 
youth ! Was ever day so young? 

In spite of the fact that August is reaching its 
close, there is still something in this lovely mom 
that speaks of early spring. There was a shower 
last night, and now everything looks washed, and 
fresh, and spotless. The tall and stately holly- 
hocks are swaying with the gentle breeze, shaking 
their lovely heads to free them of the lingering 
rain-drops. 

Six o'clock tolls from the old belfry in the yard, 
startling the rooks in the tall elms beside it. 
" Caw-caw, " they cry with a huge clapping of 
wings and a sudden rising ; and now a dark mass 
floats between Drayton's head and the blue sky, 
hiding great Phoebus for a little time — who 
already "begins to show his glorious head." 

The rooks have gone, fading away into the 
woods below, and far, far overhead, a lark bursts 
into song. There is a very delirium of delight in 
its singing. Drayton is thrilled by it. He stands 
still to listen to the song, a strange new feeling 
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at his heart. How splendid is the world — how 
good a thing is life ! 

Hark ! how the cheerful birds do chant their lays 

And carol of love's praise. 

The merry lark her matins sings aloft ; 

The thrush replies ; the mavis descant plays ; 

The ouzel shrills ; the ruddock warbles soft. 

So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 

To this day's merriment. 

Ah ! my dear love — why do you sleep thus long ? 

Why indeed ! It seems to Drayton that it would 
be more than sweet to meet her now — just here, 
among the dewy leaves, the opening buds, the 
joyous paean of these winged songsters. What 
joy to have her here to 

Hearken to the birds' love-learned song 
The dewy leaves among. 

They perhaps might tell her what he hardly 
dares to think. They perhaps might teach her 
the mighty power of love. 

He hardly understands himself as he walks 
through the wakening garden. He feels glad and 
miserable, happy and unhappy, heavy in spirit 
and uplifted, all in such a short, short time. 
Fears seem to crowd upon hopes, and hopes on 
fears. 

Now a warm, a sweet delight rushes through 
his veins, bom of he knows not what ; and now 
dull despondency and chilly despair seize on 
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him ; again delight has him. He lifts his head, 
he draws in the sweet breezes, he has the whole 
earth at his feet ! 

Was ever man in love before? No. Never — 
never — a thousand times never ! No man ever yet 
felt as he feels. This wonderful new joy is sacred 
to him alone. No other living thing ever yet felt 
the ecstasy that he has been privileged to feel. 
Oh! that it may be given him to teach her to 
know it. 

Yet why should it be given to him alone to 
know such pure delight? Why should he be blest 
above his fellows? How clear the answer seems: 
Because to him has been given to know the sweet- 
est woman upon earth — the most faultless. 

Thou hast no faults, or I no faults can spy; 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindness I. 

These lines come to his mind, but he dismisses 
them almost angrily. They seem to throw a 
doubt upon. her. Be he blind or full of light, 
she must be always beautiful and faultless as 
well. 

He has come now to the inner recesses of the 
garden, where are bounteous beds — half hidden 
behind the syringas — still gay with pinks and pop- 
pies. The day is growing older, and the sound of 
insect life increases in volume. They have to 
hurry, these poor insects, their hour is so very 
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short. Drayton listens to them with a dull de- 
light. Blood-red and snow-white roses, last tokens 
of a loving life, drop leaf by leaf upon his path, 
going to a reluctant death. And here — here! 
coming to him through an archway that leads to 
a larger garden beyond — is Rhoda ! 

"You!" says she, seeing him, and stopping 
short. Her tone is faint. Her whole sweet body 
expresses surprise, great and undesirable. 

"It is I, indeed," says he. "Oh! I'm glad to 
see you!" His face forbids her to disbelieve his 
words. " Now I can hear from your own lips that 
you have not suffered through that horrible scene 
of yesterday." 

He goes to her. He holds out his hand. 

For one moment — a moment of forgetfulness — 
a moment fraught with old memories, old usages, 
she makes a movement as if she would return his 
salutation in kind ; as if, indeed, she would have 
placed her hand in his. But a lightning flash of 
thought recalls her to herself, and she lets that 
pretty, white, slender, most unservantlike mena- 
ber of hers, drop to her side again, as if hurt in 
some queer way. 

"What!" says Drayton. "You will not slxsit^ 
hands with me?" 

"Servants, as a rule," says she, "do not stxa 
hands with — their masters. " 

♦*0b! what madness all this is!" cries 



I 
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** Servants ! Masters ! What have they got to do 
with you and me?'* 

He makes a step toward her. 

" It is you who are mad," says she, taking a step 
backward. *' Remember — remember how it is. 
You are my employer — and I — am Mrs. Clarke — 
no more." 

"I don't believe your name is Clarke!" says he 
abruptly. 



XXII. 

*' For what wert thou to me ? 
How shall I say? The moon 
That poured her midnight noon 
Upon his wrecking sea ; 
A sail that for a day 
Has cheered the castaway. " 

It was abominable; unpardonable; but, alas! 
I am afraid it was a little natural. The words 
once said, Drayton would willingly have seen the 
earth open beneath him, and would gladly have 
been swallowed out of her sight for evermore. 
But the earth does not open to order nowadays, 
and he still finds himself standing on the gravelled 
pathway with only her to look at. 

Not that he avails himself of the privilege. 
His eyes have glued themselves to the ground, and 
it is she who is looking at him — not altogether 
amiably, either. Her eyes are angry. There is, ' 
indeed, lightning in them — summer lightning, if 
you will ; still, a dangerous fire. 

" You — think '* begins she. 

"I think nothing — nothing," interrupts he pas- 
sionately, " except what is kind and good of you. 
But surely you will not forbid me to say that I ^ 

i&9 ^ 
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feel an interest in you; that — forgive me — I 
would be glad to help you, if " 

" No one can help me,** says she in a low tone, 
but with decision. "I must help myself. The 
best help you or any one can give me is to put me 
out of your thoughts altogther." 

" Ah, that is difficult, ** says he slowly. Now he 
looks at her, and as he looks their eyes meet. 
For a long minute they gaze at each other, and 
now it is Rhoda's eyes that fall. A deep flush 
rises to her brow, then as suddenly recedes. She 
grows deadly white. 

" Is it?" says she. " It seems to me that all my 
life is difficult. This is my one safe comer; and 
now you " 

She pauses. Her eyes are full of tears. 

" Don't speak to me like that, " says he. " What 
have I done?" 

"It is what you will do," returns she mourn- 
fully, prophetically. 

Drayton makes an impatient gesture. 

" What should I do?" says he. " What do you 
accuse me of?" He takes a step nearer to her. 
"Mrs. Clarke, don't be angry 'with me," says he 
with entreaty. " Of course it is impossible not to 
know that there is some — some ^mystery." 

"Is it so impossible?" Her lovely face is 
hardening into a mask. She is trembling. She 
Jays her hand on the arm of a garden chair near 
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her. So he suspects, then. Well, no doubt it is 
all over, and she must begin her fight with the 
world again ! She would have liked to say some- 
thing else to him, but words fail her. It is as 
though no speech is left to her. After a moment 
she gives in to her sad destiny and feels no desire 
for speech. Why speak? — what is there to say? 
Let things go as they will ! 

"You must see that for yourself," says Dray- 
ton in a low tone but firmly. " Could one look at 
you and imagine for a second that you were bom 
to be a housekeeper? — though I confess," with a 
smile, "that you are a bom housekeeper. You 
see what an enigma you are!" He laughs here, 
and she, as if unconsciously, lets a faint smile 
soften her sad lips. " Come," said Drayton, " why 
not trust me? I am sure I may be able to help 
you, in spite of all you say — to help you back to 
the home where — " hesitating, " I am sure you 
are sorely missed. " 

He never quite forgot the look that comes into 
her face now. The desolation of it is terrible. 

"I am wrong," says he impulsively, driven to 
speech by the eloquence of her silence. 

"Wrong, indeed!" says she coldly, miserably. 
" You can never be so wrong again. I " 

"Do not go on," quickly. "Say nothing. I 
have no desire that you should betray yourself to 
me. I have had my own fancies about you, and 
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I Will tell you of them ; but you shall make no 
answer unless it suits you. I have thought that 
perhaps you were a ward, and that your guardian 
was unkind to you, and that " 

" I have no guardian/' says she. 

There is something most forlorn in her man- 
ner. In truth, the one who should have been her 
guardian through life — and to her death — has 
proved most cruelly unfaithful. 

" Ah !" says Drayton. She has not discouraged 
him ; she has shown no anger at his words. He 
ventures once more to guess the question — the 
burning question — that means life or death to 
him. Surely he will know by her face. He had 
been honest when he begged her to say noth- 
ing, to let her secret lie, but now 

Just to know if she is married; and if, being 
married, she is free! 

"I have also thought,** says he, "that you had 
run away from home. Some girls do. " 

" Romantic girls,'* says she. " I am not roman- 
tic, and,** with an effort, " I am not a girl.** 

It had seemed impossible to her to deceive him 
on this point, and besides, if he were deceived, 
he might — might what? Her soul seems to die 
within her. 

"At other times,** says he hurriedly, his eyes 
anxiously searching hers, his face very pale, "I 
have thought ** 
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" I told you not to thinlc^" says she, putting up 
her hand. But he persists. He must say it. 

" At other times," says he deliberately, " I have 
thought that you were — a widow." 

She shrinks from him. 

"Think as you will, then," says she, with a 
touch of passion. " I advised you to think noth- 
ing — but " 

"Nothing can kill thought, save death," says 

he. " You " He compels her to meet his gaze. 

" You are a widow then?" 

"I told you to think as you would," says she 
haughtily. 

She will answer no more. 

" Yes, I remember." He looks at her. A glad 
relief makes his heart uplift itself. It is true, 
then ! She is a widow, and pride forbids her to 
declare it, lest he or another may follow up her 
history and discover who and what she is. A 
widow, poor child! A widow is free — free to 
marry again! She had not been happy in her 
first marriage ; that is beyond dispute. Could he 
ever forget that terrible look in her eyes when 
he had spoken of her home, and of her being 
missed there? Truly, her home must have been 
a most unhappy one. But had the scoundrel left 
her no money? — ^had he so treated her that she was 
compelled to search the world for a home — and 
bread? 

13 
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A widow. Beyond dispute she had meant that. 
The wish was father to the thought, and Drayton 
fixed his belief firmly on that point. 

"Are you still thinking?** says she. Her voice 
breaks like a cold wind upon his glad thoughts. 
"Any fresh fancy?" There is contempt in her 
tone, and anger, and grief — grief almost past 
enduring. 

"No," says he, smiling happily, "I am content 
with my last. " 

"Your last fancy!" supplements she slowly. 
She turns sharply aside, and walks toward the 
house. 

"Mrs. Clarke," says he, overtaking her, "what 
is it? What have I said or done? What— — " 

He has overtaken her now, and in spite of her 
eager attempts to hide them, he can see the tears 
that are running down her cheeks. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon," says he vehemently. 
"Good heavens! I must be a brute to make you 
suffer like this. Don't mind what I have said. " 

" That is what I must mind," says she, conquer- 
ing herself superbly, and brushing away the tears 
from her eyes. "There is a mystery, and a 
woman with a mystery " 

" Is sacred here, " interrupts he. 

"Is an object of suspicion everywhere," con- 
tradicts she determinedly. " If it must be told 
you" — she turns to him and stands facing him 
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wkh her lovely head thrown back, and her an- 
guished eyes challenging his — *'if you wish to 
know," says she, "and it is only right you should 
know: I " 

"Not another word!" says Drayton emphat- 
ically, " I forbid you — do you hear? I forbid you 
to speak. " 

His violence seems to crush her determination. 
She falls back a little. 

" Thank you," says she, almost inaudibly. Her 
eyes are filling with tears. The reaction has set 
in ; she turns aside. 

Drayton follows her again. 

" Is this my doing?" says he. 

" Oh, no. But if I leave this, where shall I go?" 

" You shall not leave this. " 

"Ah! I think I must. And yet," lifting a 
face that through all its beauty shows indignation, 
" why should I? I have done my duty here, have 
I not? I have been a good housekeeper — that is 
everything — that is all that is required of me — all 
that is demanded at my hands. Were I maid, or 
wife, or widow, how could that concern my 
position here? You asked for a housekeeper; you 
have got one. I," in a stifled tone, "have done 
my duty here, have I not? I have been of use. 
I have," with a heart-broken smile, "earned my 
salary. " 

" Don't go on like that. I can't listen to you." 
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" Why should you not listen ? I have been of 
use. I have earned my wages. I have obeyed 
you. " 

" Mrs. Clarke ! Have pity, " says he. 

He looks humiliated. That word "obey" — 
it had hurt him like a knife. He stands back 
from her, crushed, downcast. 

There is a long silence. The day has come up 
now in all its glory. The songs of the birds are 
growing softer, lower; the flowers have all their 
heads upraised; mighty Sol has lightened the 
burden of the dew-drops that lay all night so 
heavy on their hearts. 

Once again the clock from the old belfry chimes 
slowly, until it stops at seven. 

" You have some commands for me, sir?" says 
Rhoda at last. ' Her manner creates a transforma- 
tion scene. All agitation has died from her, and 
she is now the cold, calm woman who is in the 
habit of ordering his household. Drayton per- 
force falls into her ways. 

" Not many, " says he. "I shall be away to- 
morrow. " 

" To-morrow?" She asks the question quickly. 

"Yes; to-morrow." He has noticed that sud- 
den quickness. " I do not expect any guests until 
the day after." 

"No? I understood from Peter " 

"Well, I am not sure — that is, not quite sure; 
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but I really don't think any of the men I have 
asked can come until Thursday. " 

"And therefore you will be away all day to- 
morrow?" It sounds like an affirmation of his 
own words ; but in reality it is a question. Dray- 
ton reads it as such. 

" I shall not return until the evening," says he. 

Something induces him to look at her as he says 
this, and the unmistakable light of gladness that 
illumines her face is hardly to be misunderstood. 
He sees it, and is cut to the heart. 

She will be the happier, then, for his departure. 
. He has no place in her life. His absence will be 
a relief to her. The first sign of happiness he has 
seen in her has been created by his admission that 
he is going to leave for a day the house she 
inhabits. 

"Not until seven?" asks she. "And you will 

leave by " 

"" Not by the first train, I regret to say," says he 
with a bitterness that is lost upon her, as she is 
thinking of other things. "Tm afraid I cannot 
go by any train except the 12 :3o." 

"The 12:30," repeats she mechanically. Her 
mind, indeed, is intent on other matters. If he goes 
by the 12:30, Brenda, and Tom, and Gerald (who 
have so often urged her to name a day for them 
to come down), can easily reach her by the 1:15. 
This will prevent all fear of a meeting between 
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them and Mr. Drayton, discoveries and so forth. 
How sweet, how lovely, to see some of the old 
dear people again ! And he has said he will not 
be back until seven, whereas they can go back to 
Din worth by the 5 :2o, nothing can be simpler or 
more delightful. Fancy seeing those two boys 
and Brenda to-morrow ! 

Her eyes grow bright ; she has forgotten for the 
moment the terror of her life, and looks up at 
Drayton with a sudden brilliance that dazzles 
him. 

Oh ! how sweet, how fair she is ! How fine are 
the delicate little rings of the nut-brown hair that 
wander on her forehead, compelled here and there 
by the morning wind. Such lovely curls ! Twin 
sisters of them are nestling now close to her white 
neck, as though they have fallen backward from 
the soft high Grecian knot that rests upon her 
beautiful head. 

"Yes; the 12:30," says Drayton. His tone is 
grave and dull. All life has departed from it. 
She will be glad to get rid of him. And why? A 
pang contracts his heart. The certainty that 
there is "some one else" enters into him. So be 
it, then. He turns away from her. Not for a 
second does he dream of checking this appoint- 
ment. No. He has as good as given her his 
word that he will befriend her, and he will hold 
to it 
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He is still walking toward the house, filled 
with sad musings, when her voice comes to him 
across the grass. 

" Are there no orders, sir?" 

" Orders?" 

He stops abruptly. 

" Can I do nothing for you, sir?" 

"No; nothing," says he sharply; and without 
turning to look at her he reaches the shrubberies 
and disappears from her view. 
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"O Rhoda! How lovely to see you again!" 
cries Brenda, throwing herself into her cousin's 
arms. Such a charming little Brenda, in her pale 
dove-colored cashmere, glittering with silver 
braid, and wearing a big black hat, that frames 
delightfully her mignonne face ! The gray feather 
boa round her neck seems to soften the saucy 
smile that so often lies upon her lips, and al- 
together as a picture she is perfect. The slight 
mourning she is wearing for a distant cousin 
throws out her lights and shades to perfection. 

She is genuinely glad to see Rh«da. Perhaps 
she had not known how she missed her until she 
found herself in Rhoda's warm embrace. It is 
quite a tableau, the whole affair — Rhoda in the 
midst, Brenda holding one of her hands while 
Gerald clasps the other, and Tom, with more 
force than he is aware of, but with deep affection, 
patting her upon the back. 

"Well, old girl," says the latter. "You don't 

seem much the worse for wear. You look pretty 

fit after all. " 

"After all what?" 

200 
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"Why, the wear and tear of servantdom!** 
Tom!" says Brenda. 

You don't suppose for one moment," says 
Tom, addressing Rhoda, but. looking at Brenda, 

« 

" that we take this affair seriously. It is a big 
farce ; no more. Do you remember how well you 
used to act, Rhoda, in our theatricals?" 

" And always as the saucy housemaid, " says 
she, laughing too. 

" Ah ! you will be an authority on that point when 
you came back to us. You will astonish the na- 
tives with your learning. Nothing like studying 
the part from life." 

" But Rhoda is not a housemaid," says Brenda. 
She has dropped Rhoda's hand, because she thinks 
Gerald has held Rhoda's other hand long enough. 
She is, indeed, keeping a rather severe eye on 
Gerald throughout the interview. 

" It's all the same," says Tom liberally. 

"Oh, it isn't, indeed," says Rhoda, laughing. 
" I have my privileges as housekeeper, you must 
know. " 

"He is good to you, then?" says Gerald 
anxiously. 

"Very good." There is a touch of restraint in 
Rhoda's tone that is misinterpreted by her 
audience. 

"Ah! you are keeping back something," says 
Brenda pathetically, once again encircling her 
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cousin with her arms. "Tom said — you were 
"tight, Tom — that he was sure he was a regular 
old hunks!" 

"Tom was wrong, then," says Rhoda, with a 
suggestion of annoyance. 

"I'm sure he was right — Tom is always right,*' 
says Brenda, whereon Gerald's brow darkens, and 
he casts an uneasy glance at his brother. 

"You are a perfect saint, Rhoda! You would 
endure martyrdom rather than complain." 

"But I have nothing to complain of," says 
Rhoda, throwing out her hands. "Nothing. 
Pray, Tom, do not compel me to pose as an in- 
jured innocent, when I am far more comfortable 
than I ever hoped to be in my new life. " 

"She really means it, I think," says Brenda, 
appealing to the otHers. 

" I really do, " says Rhoda. 

" And therefore, for once, the immaculate Tom 
is wrong," says Gerald" slowly, with a glance at 
Brenda. But Brenda takes no notice of it — 
wisely, no doubt. 

" Auntie will be glad to hear you are at least 
comfortable," says she. "She has been so long- 
ing for an opportunity to send us down to inter- 
view you I" Here she pauses, and looking at 
Rhoda, bursts out laughing. "Oh! how funny 
you look in that long, straight black frock," says 
she. 
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" I think it becomes her," says Gerald. Where- 
on Brenda's laughter suddenly dies. 

"So do I," says Tom. "But where's the cap, 
Rhoda? You seem rather out of it without the 
cap. The great public won't recognize you with- 
out that necessary badge. In my opinion, you 
are a clear swindle without the cap." 

"Housekeepers don't wear caps," says Rhoda, 
with a gay little moue. 

" Don't they? I differ with you there. On the 
stage they always do. It is no use being too lit- 
eral nowadays. One must make some concession 
to the general taste. A housekeeper on the stage 
without a cap!" 

"Oh!" ejaculated Rhoda, looking round at 
them with one of her old lovely smiles, "how 
beautiful it is to see you all again ! Will you come 
out and look at the gardens? We shall be quite 
safe. Mr. Drayton has gone to town for the day. 
Or will you have lunch first?" 

" We lunched before we left home, " says Brenda. 

"Yes. It is nothing of a journey, you know, 
and we were determined to give you no trouble," 
says Gerald. 

"Just a cup of tea before we leave. No more," 
says Brenda. 

"Aren't they material?" says Tom. "Now I 
wanted no tea. All I wanted ^yas to see you. " 

"Don't be absurd," says Brenda. "As if we 
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wanted anything else either. I don't care for the 
gardens, Rhoda. I want only just to sit here and 
talk to you. So he went up to town this morn- 
ing? When will he be back?" 

" Not until seven. But come out nevertheless ; 
auntie will want to know what kind of a place it 
is." 

' They have a merry hour or two walking about 
the place, after which they return to the house- 
keeper's room, where a dainty tea is prepared. 
Peter himself has arranged it all. Many shakes 
have been given to his old head since, through 
the armory window, he saw Mrs. Clarke's friends 
go laughing and chattering through the gardens 
"just as though they were lords and ladies," says 
old Peter to himself. "And, by jingo, 'twouldn't 
surprise me^ if they proved just so!" 

Tea is over — a very early tea. Indeed, it is 
barely five minutes after four ; but when people 
have to catch trains, other people have to hurry 
up. At all events, it was a very jolly meal, and 
Rhoda, who has been perforce dumb for so long a 
time, has been far the gayest of the gay quartette. 

"After all," says Brenda, casting a critical and 
loving eye over Rhoda, "I think Gerald was 
right. That gown does become you. But do you 
ever think of the old gowns, Rhoda? That 
special one; you remember it? All lace, and lace, 
and lace. It was a sort of perpetual billow. " 
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"I remember," says Khoda. "Do you know/' 
leaning across the table, " I loved that gown so 
well that I brought it with me. Could,** raising 
her hands and giving a half -merry, half -pathetic, 
glance all round, " folly farther go? I confess, how- 
ever, I have never had the pluck to unpack it — it 
or my diamonds. " 

" I was so glad you took them, ** says Brenda. 

* 'W'ell, I don't know. There they are, you see. 
They might as well be somewhere else for all the 
good they are likely to do me." 

"I don't see that. Diamonds are diamonds, 
and to leave them to him!" 

*'Oh, I shouldn't have done that," says Rhoda 
coldly. They had told her a good deal about him 
during the afternoon. " I should have sold them 
rather than do that. But don't let us talk about 
diamonds, or anything, except our own selves. " 

**The most inexhaustible topic of all," says 
Tom. 

" Let us begin at auntie," says Rhoda. " I am 
afraid Gaston's last visit was a worry to her. She 
saw him, you tell me, and he was very rude. 
Well, he was sure to be that. But I hope 
auntie " 

She pauses suddenly, then rises to her feet. 
All the color dies from her face, and she stands 
silent, staring with all her might at the door. 
Every one is instantly struck with amazement. ^ 
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Brenda in turn stares at the door, as though ex- 
pecting some apparition to walk through it. 

"Ghosts!" says Tom, sticking his glass to his 
eye and preparing to enjoy himself. 

Never did ghost, however, give tongue as this 
ghost gives it. 

"Mrs. Clarke! Mrs. Clarke!" Clear and eager 
comes the voice from the passage outside. 

" Good heavens!" says Rhoda, relaxing the hold 
of her eye on the door, and proceeding to fold her 
hands in the orthodox fashion. 

"Mrs. Clarke!" 

Again comes the voice — clearer, more anxious, 
and nearer — much nearer. The anxiety was noth- 
ing, but the nearness ! 

" It is he!" says Rhoda in a panic-stricken tone. 

"He?" asks Brenda. 

"Mr. Drayton." 

" He ! Why that voice is young. You are 
quite mistaken," cries Brenda, in a frightened 
whisper. 

"I am not. I know his voice, and he is 
coming — coming here. O Brenda," frantically, 
"why did you wear that gown! Why couldn't 
you have borrowed an old dress from Higgins? 
Any old thing would have done." 

"It is an ambuscade!" says Tom frantically. 
He catches hold of Brenda. "'Oh, hasten! Oh, 
let us not linger! Oh, fly! — let us fly! — for we 
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must!* Brenda! Are you going to stay here to 
be assassinated?" 

"OTom! Don't be a fool just now!" entreats 
Brenda, in an agony of dismay. Gerald watching^ 
her, with Tom's arm round her, has his suspicions 
confirmed. 

As for Rhoda, she has grown pale as death. 
To have a thing sprung upon you suddenly, with- 
out being given time for preparation of any sort, 
is to know defeat. Rhoda feels defeated. He is 
coming — he will see these cousins. He will 
think — what will he think? 

At all events, no time is given in which to 
think ! Once again comes the voice : 

" Mrs. Clarke. Are you there?" A resounding 
knock on the door follows his last call. 

"Yes. Yes," returns she tremulously. She 
had hoped perhaps to keep him .outside by this 
weak resjponse; but if so, she errs in judgment. 
The door is opened instantly — is flung wide, in- 
deed — and on the threshold stands Drayton, a 
sheaf of telegrams as usual in his hand. " He 
seems to live on telegrams," as Rhoda tells her- 
self indignantly a little later on. 

" I want to tell you " begins he eagerly. But 

he never finishes his sentence. 

He stops dead short, his eyes riveted upon the 
group withia 
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"I will serve her, and will not spare 

Till her pity awake, 
Who is good, who is pure, who is fair — 

Even her for whose sake 
Love hath ta*en me and slain unaware." 

The group has its eyes riveted on him in turn. 
Not a word is spoken. Even Tom Kenrick, who 
is convulsed with inappropriate laughter, finds 
nothing to say. Drayton stands as if astonish- 
ment has created him a fixture on the threshold, 
and all the others stand on their particular scrap 
of carpet, as dumbfounded as himself. 

For Dra3rton the moment is as full of embarrass- 
ment as it is of wonder. He colors hotly. What 
will she think? That he purposely misled her, 
and came home to — to find her out, as it were? 
There is a train that takes people away from his 
part of the world at four o'clock: he l;^d per- 
suaded himself that her visitor would have gone 
by it. He had thought of one visitor only. 

He had missed his own train, and all the after- 
noon had chosen to wander hungry — ^^without 
luncheon of any kind — over the country side, 
until the bell from the station assured him that 
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the four train had gone by. He thought it un- 
likely that her visitor would stay beyond that 
train, and had then hurried home, anxious to lay 
before her the telegrams that had met him at the 
railway station. 

But now — now ! 

Perhaps the first sensation he has on seeing his 
housekeeper's visitors is one of mad delight. 

Three! "Three is trumpery," as all the world 
knows. But who are these people — friends of his 
housekeeper? Did ever yet housekeeper entertain 
such fashionable friends as these? 

Brenda is looking at him, from behind Rhoda, 
with a distinctly frightened glance, but with as 
just a distinct curiosity. Drayton's eyes fall on 
her, and really it would be impossible for even 
an explorer to misunderstand the beauty and the 
meaning of her extremely French — her " too, too 
French, French gown." 

As for the young men, Gerald Kenrick is as 
filled with confusion as any young man need be, 
while Tom is filled with something else. Tom, 
as has been said, is consumed with mirth. 

Drayton's eyes having travelled to Tom, rest 
there. Where has he seen this man before? 
Surely he has seen him. Tom's lean, dark, clever 
face is one not easily to be forgotten — and those 
satirical eyes, too. 

Drayton's memory pulls itself together. Yes, ^ 

14 M 
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it was at the Junior Carlton, surely, that he had 
seen him. And Kenrick was his name. He had 
a royal memory for names and faces. Kenrick ! 
Is her name Kenrick? 

As for her ! His gaze now wanders from Tom 
to her. She is standing a little forward, as if 
prepared to take the blame of everything, and he 
can see that she is very colorless and very uneasy. 
This knowledge angers him in some odd way. 
Why should she stand there, almost trembling, 
and as though she were afraid of him? A frown 
settles on his brow. 

"I beg your pardon," he says, in an uncom- 
promising tone. " If I had known you had friends 
with you I should not have dreamt of disturbing 
you. ** 

"You do not disturb me,** says Rhoda. "I re- 
gret that my friends are here now ; but you told 
me you were going away for the whole day, and I 

thought — I thought ** with downcast eyes — 

"that I should not be wanted.** 

Every word she says maddens him more. To 
speak like this; as if she were a servant and he 
her master, before these people — how does she 
dare to do it! She has, indeed, shirked the " Sir;" 
but he is quite aware that she has dropped it only, 
because she finds it impossible to say it with those 
three listening. 

"Wanted!** says he, almost choking. **Yo*!t^ 
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speak as if you thought I should not make wel- 
come these — these " 

"Followers!** says Tom Kenrick solemnly. 

He has conquered his first ebullition of mirth, 
and is now prepared for anything. He is fully 
impressed with the beauty of the situation, and 
is ready to go all lengths toward the perfecting 
of it. 

" Ah !*' says Drayton. He now looks even more 
keenly at Tom. 

"Cousins!** corrects Brenda, in her quick sweet 
voice, casting a furious little glance at Tom. 

" The two things are not incompatible, my dear 
girl,'* says Tom mildly but firmly. "Cousins, 
regarded in the light of followers, are, in our 
class, quite de rigueur, I*m sure, sir,** addressing 
Drayton, with an exaggerated air of deference, 
" you will acknowledge the truth of my remaik. ** 

" I fear I have not studied the subject as deeply 
as you have, ** says Drayton dryly. 

" Ah, true ; you lacked the opportunity so open 
to ns,'* says Tom, with a low bow. 

"Look here, Tom, drop all that!'* says Gerald, 
in an indignant tone, meant to be a whisper, but 
audible to every soul in the room. 

"And why?** demands Tom, regarding him 
with a mournful eye. " Are you ashamed, Jerry, 
of your rank in life? Is it because you have your 
Sunday clothes on to-day that you would deny 
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your humble origin? I*m sure Mr. — Dra3rton is 
the name, isn't it, sir? — would think but meanly 
of any one who " 

Here Rhoda, having tried twice to wither him 
with a glance, and having failed each time, makes 
now an angry gesture, and takes a step that places 
her before him. Tom thus extinguished is pressed 
back by Gerald and Brenda into a comer, and 
there kept prisoner, all the time protesting with 
hands and features — though, mercifully, without 
words. 

"There was something you wished to say to 
me," says Rhoda, looking direct at Drayton. 

" A mere trifle !" says he slowly. " It will keep. 
Pray do not let me interrupt your meeting with 
your — friends!" 

She had said " friends. " The pretty little girl 
in gray had said "cousins." He does not forgive 
his mysterious housekeeper her determination to 
keep him forever outside her life — to refuse him 
the barest privileges of friendship. 

As he speaks, he turns away from her toward 
the door. 

"I fancy it is not so trifling as you say," says 
Rhoda, following him. " Do not" — in a low 
tone — "make me more unhappy than I am by 
compelling me to know I have failed in my duty. " 

"To make you unhappy!" He turns sharply. 
" What is it you want?" 
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"Give me your commands now/' coloring 
warmly, as a sort of sh)mess overcomes her at the 
thought of receiving " orders " while Brenda and 
Gerald and Tom are looking on — Tom, whose 
gayety is not to be suppressed, and who persists 
in looking at the whole thing as a sort of morning 
performance. " If you will come into another 
room with me, I can remember better what is 
required of me." 

"Come then!" says he quietly. He stands 
aside to let her pass him, as though she were a 
duchess, and with a comprehensive glance to the 
three behind her she leaves the room. 

They enter the library, she first, he following, 
closing the door behind him. She has moved up 
to the big black oak table, and stands calmly there, 
like one awaiting orders. Her eyes are downcast. 

Heavy velvet curtains hang against a second 
door, at the upper end of the room right behind 
her, and she looks quite beautiful as she stands 
thus, calm, dejected, with one small delicate hand 
resting on the table, and nothing to relieve the 
blackness of that long straight dress, save the 
dainty whiteness of the frillings at her neck and 
wrists. 

"What does this mean?" inquired he. 

She lifts her eyes for a second only. TVien they 
fall again. Pak as she was before, sh^ is paler 
now. 
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" I regret " begins she faintly. 

"You regret!" interrupts he impatiently. 
"Why will you treat me like this? You know 

right well that '* He pauses; whatever the 

madness of the moment had tempted him to 
sayj is not quite said. He conquers himself in 
part. " That I would gladly serve you — in any 
way. " 

" I know that. " 

" You know it ; and yet you receive your cousins 
in that little hole of a room ! Is not all my house 
free to you? Do' you not know, too, that I should 

be honored by your making use of it? Am I '* 

He comes nearer to her, and lays his hand upon 
the table close to hers, "Am I an ogre that you 
treat me like this?" 

There is passion that amounts almost to 
violence in his tone ; yet his eyes are full of noth- 
ing but the tenderest reproach. 

Rhoda makes him no answer. Perhaps she 
could not trust herself to speak. Indeed, after a 
cruel struggle with herself she gives in, and when 
at last — after the silence has proved too terrible — 
he looks at her, it is to see the tears running 
silently down her cheeks. 

"Don't!" says he hoarsely. "Don't do that. 
What have I said or done that you should feel like 
this? What a brute I must be; and yet I only 
m^a&t— 4dl I wanted was to make you bappy/' 
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" Happy! I !'* She lifts the saddest eyes in all 
the world to his. 

"Yes, you," says he sturdily. "Why should 
you not be happy? The world is before you yet; 
and because— because you have lost one thing 
dear to you, is there no hope that you may find 
something else as dear?" 

He waits a little while to study her face. But 
it shows nothing. It is a complete blank. She 
has not understood him. How should she, when 
he is dwelling upon her supposed sad fate as a 
widow, widowhood yet being far from her? 

"I have put hope behind me," says she. "I 
distrust it. " 

" It ! But why distrust me?" 

A quick pang contracts Rhoda's heart. Is he 
not her hope? And does she not — oh, no! it is 
he who distrusts her! 

" Do I distrust you?" 

"One can see it," says he, "and I think you 
will not deny it. You do what you can for me ; 
but all the time you regard me as — as what I said 
just now — an ogre. " 

"Oh, no," cries she quickly. "No, indeed! 
You are kind — too kind. It is not that." She 
breaks off suddenly. She has dried her eyes and 
controlled herself, and is now looking at him 
calmly, seriously. 

" Wh^t then?" asks he. His hand is close to 
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hers upon the table, he moves it and deliberately 
lays it upon hers. It is a very light clasp, and she 
has no difficulty whatever about taking her hand 
away. 

" Do not ask me to explain,** replied she. 

" I will ask you nothing, ** says he slowly. " If 
that is your command, I,*' not stirring, but look- 
ing at her with an expression no woman could fail 
to understand — so full it is of love, and faith, and 
honest devotion — " I will only tell you something — 
that I ** 

Rhoda makes a passionate movement. 

"Not a word!** cries she sharply. She has 
raised both her hands and laid them against her 
ears. Her beautiful eyes are full of fear. Her 
lips are parted. "Not one,*' she says. She falls 
back a step or two. 

He hesitates ; and then suddenly she knows she 
has conquered. She lets her hands fall from 
her ears, and approaches him slowly, method- 
ically. 

"There was something you came to tell me 
about,** says she, as quietly as though no recent 
storm had stirred the ocean of he"- life. 

"Yes.** His tone is coldness itself now. He 
does not look at her. He pulls the telegrams out 
of his pocket and glances at them. " Some men 
are coming here this evening. If I had known 
you wished to receive friends of your own, I could 
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easily have put mine off; but"— with cold re- 
proach — " you told me nothing. " 

"Did you expect me to tell you? I, your 
housekeeper, to tell you !'* 

She had hoped to be able to add — "You, my 
master," but the words died on her lips. "You 
told me you were going away for the whole day, 
and I — I telegraphed to them to come down ; 

and " she pauses and suddenly looks up at 

him, her beautiful eyes now again dark with 
tears. "It was a liberty, no doubt," says she, 
" but " 

"A liberty!" interrupts he warmly. "A lib- 
erty ! Have you no mercy?" 

"Ah! well. Never min^," exclaims she hur- 
riedly. " I seem to be always in the wrong. Let 
us forget everything — everything, but this business 
of yours. You have had telegrams ; some of your 
friends are coming?" 

"Yes; but I won't have your friends interfered 
with, " says Drayton. " Two or three fellows have 
telegraphed that they will be here to-night, and — 
and why should they expect dinner when they 
didn't give longer notice? No, go back to your 
people and forget everything, save them. I dare 
say you and I " (oh! the delight of that "you and 
I") " can improvise a supper later on." 

"I shall not treat your guests like that," says 
she with a smile. " They shall have their dinner^ 
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I promise you that. As for my friends, they are 
going away now ; they must catch the next train, 
so that in a few minutes I shall be free to " 

" To hate me !'* interrupts Drayton bitterly. " I 
am driving away your — people — your happiness ; 
and all that my wretched friends may have a 
dinner. " 

"No, no, indeed," she smiles — it is a little 

smile, but kindly. **My " she hesitates,** my 

people must leave by the next train, so that 
you need not diiStress yourself with the thought 
that you are sending them away before their 
time. " 

" Is that really so? Well," with a sigh, " I sup- 
pose so." Then, a sudden thought occurring to 
him, he turns anxiously toward her. "They — • 
they had luncheon?" asks he. 

" Luncheon? Oh, yes — yes, thank you." Some- 
thing in her manner, which is perhaps over-im- 
pressive, makes him understand at onqe that they 
have had no lunch. 

" I don't believe they have had anything," say 
he bluntly. 

"They have, indeed," declares she. "They 
have had " 

" What?" 

"Tea," rather faintly. 

"Tea!" says Dra3^on. "Is that all you could 
^ofor tbep? T^^re " with a gesture as of one 
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giving her up as a bad job, " go back to them. 
I shall send in some champagne." 

"Oh, no. No, really!" entreats she. Her face 
has grown tragic. And yet in spite of herself she 
almost gives way to a sudden, frightened, but 
inexpressibly bright little laugh, that would have 
reminded him of what she used to be, if he had 
known her three years ago. 

" What are you laughing at?" asks he grimly. 

"I hardly know myself — only — you must see 
that a housekeeper does not as a rule give cham- 
pagne to her friends." 

"Not as a rule," says he, as grimly as before. 
"Well, we need not discuss that. In the mean 
time I am keeping you from them, and they will 
not thank me for that. " 

He moves toward the door as he speaks, and 
she moves with him. Just before they get to it, 
she says : 

"You missed your train?" 

"Yes, and a good thing, too. I had no idea 
these fellows," alluding to the telegrams, "were 
coming down this evening. It is bad for a guest, 
if he arrives when the host is out. But I confess 
I gave rather general invitations ; so it is all my 
own fault." 

"There is no fault," says she. 

"Oh! yes there is. For one thing, I hav^ ^ 
spoiled your day." . jj^ 
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"You have spoiled nothing. My day, as you 
call it, is at an end. I tell you, my cousins must 
go by the next train. " 

" That is the first time you have called them 
cousins to me," says he in a jealous tone. 

"Is it? What does it matter?" she says 
wearily. " At all events, I shall see that your day 
is not spoiled. I am sure I can arrange for your 
guests. How many, sir?" 

" I wish you would drop that objectionable *sir, ' " 
returns he crossly. 

"How many, sir?" repeats she imperturbably, 
and very haughtily. 

"Five!" slowly. Certainly she has conquered. 
"There may be more to-morrow; but five tell 
me they are coming to-night. " 

" Dinner for five, then," says she. 

She takes a step forward, he moves to one 
side, and she leaves the library, returning to the 
room where Brenda and the others are awaiting 
her. 

"O Rhoda!" cries Brenda, running to her. 
" How could you have said he was old? Was that 
really Mr. Drayton? Why, he is young — quite 
young ; younger than Gerald, I think. " 

" One would think I was the youngest person in 
the world," says Gerald. 

"One would, indeed, to listen to you," says 
Tom, ** In the mean time, my dear boy, let it be 
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borne in upon you that time, as the copy-books say, 
*flies. * What's the hour, Rhoda?" 

" You have a few minutes still. " 

"What did he say about us?" asks Brenda 
anxiously. 

"He?" 

" Mr. Drayton ! What a cross-looking man !" 

"Yes. I hope we haven't got you into a 
scrape?*' says Gerald. 

" I hope he didn't beat you," says Tom. " Bat- 
tery and assault were in his eye, but I trust you 
were equal to him. Pokers are an unknown 
quantity at this time of year, but there is always 
the good-looking three-legged stool wherewith to 
meet the enemy ; and — Good heavens, here he is 
again!" 

It is not he, however, but Peter, with a tray. 
Peter lays the champagne and biscuits upon the 
table with much dignity, and then takes his de- 
parture. And this is not the only courtesy Mr. 
Drayton shows her guests. When at length they 
jSnd they must bid her adieu and they all go down 
to the hall door, to get into the ancient fly that 
had brought them here from the station, lo! they 
find the fly gone, and in its place a brougham, 
with a prancing pair of bays, and old Peter bow- 
ing to the ground upon the doorstep, a groom the 
while holding open for them the carriage door. 

Rhoda waves her hand to them until the rhodo- 
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dendrons hide her from their view ; then she runs 
back to her room. 

She finds herself half laughing, half crying. 

"Oh, he is ridiculous!" she says, sinking into a 
chair; and then again: " There is no one like him 
in all the world!" 

She covers her eyes with her hands. 



XXV. 

" For my heart is set 
On what hurts me. I wot not why, 

But cannot forget 
What I love, what I sing for and sigh." 

She is soon smiling again. An idea occurs to 
her that she would like to know how she is look- 
ing — that is, how she was looking when — he — 
they were with her. What a dowdy old gown! 
She makes a little grimace at that. But then 
what a lovely face above it! — just now, sparkling 
as it is with excitement and joy and delight. 
Where can its rival be found? 

The coming of her cousins seems to have re- 
newed her, as it were. Their visit has wakened 
old thoughts, and has driven perforce glad smiles 
to her lips and eyes. In a measure — a sense — 
they have demoralized her. The housekeeper is 
forgotten ; the slim, stately, pretty creature who 
had made a triumphant progress through her first 
season is alone remembered. This one touch of 
the old life has made glad her heart. 

She looks at herself again. The glass looks 
back at her. After all, she tells herself, with a 
little soft blush, even in this old gown she is pos- 
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sible. And, if so, how had she looked in the old 
days? 

How merry Tom had been ; how pretty Brenda ! 
How sympathetic dear old Gerald ! And Brenda's 
gown was delicious. 

She glances again at her own gown — at its dull 
straight folds and immaculate collar and cuffs; 
she makes a second little moue^ not so good-natured 
this time. Well, it is the regulation thing, of 
course. What a pity she had not thought of 
adding a cap. A cap would have enchanted them. 

Somehow there is but poor mirth to be got out 
of that cap. Is she never again to wear a dress 
like Brenda's? Soon, no doubt, she will forget 
how she used to look, when silks and satins and 
laces were allowed to her. To forget ! 

Was there ever so straight or so black a gown? 
It is hideous. The wonder is that she can look so 
well in it. A sad thought comes to her. Perhaps 
she has forgotten how well she could look. A 
longing to see herself once again as she used to 
be takes h9ld of her. That gown she had men- \ 
tioned to Brenda — it won't take her five minutes 
to put it on — and then she can judge 

Still filled with the gayety that her cousins' 
coming has created, she runs upstairs, pulls open 
ohe of her trunks, and in a very little time has 
arrayed herself in her costly laces. The desire to 
perfect herself draws her still further: She un- 
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locks her jewel case, and covers her throat, and 
hair, and arms with, the magnificent diamonds 
inherited from her mother. 

She peeps at herself in the small glass that lies 
on her dressing-table. Pouf ! It is quite in- 
adequate. How can it show her to herself all at 
once, as it were? Why, she might as well have 
no train, no body at all from the waist down; 
all she can see is just face and neck and part of 
her arms. 

She remembers suddenly the long glass in her 
own sitting-room, where she had been mentally 
abusing her black gown of servitude a little while 
since. Why not run down to it? At this hour all 
the servants are engaged, and Mr. Drayton is of 
course wandering gun in hand somewhere miles 
away. The thought is father to the deed. Fling- 
ing a long silk fur-lined cloak over her, she escapes 
down to her own sitting-room, and throwing back 
the cloak there, looks at herself with surprised 
amusement and honest delight in the old-fashioned 
mirror set into one of the walls. 

" It is the mynd that maketh good or ill. " Cer- 
tainly Rhoda's " mynd" at this moment stands her 
in good stead. The very gayest mood is on her. 
She steps up to the glass, then walks backward, 
and tells herself that there truly is a joy in living. 

" If Tom could see me now!" says she. And at 

the thought she laughs. " What would he call me., ^ 
15 
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I wonder? * Madame Conceit,* no doubt. But 
certainly I always did like this gown!" She 
laughs again freely, merrily, this time, and rais- 
ing both arms makes a little eflFort to subdue the 
small wandering locks upon her forehead. " They 
get beyond me," says she. "See what it is to 
have no maid! Why, in the old days I " 

Suddenly the laugh freezes on her lips. She 
turns from the glass and toward the door as if 
shot. Her hands still cling to her head — she has 
forgotten to take them down. 

"Mrs. Clarke!" cries Drayton from outside. 
There is a thundering knock at her door. " Mrs. 
Clarke, can I see you? I have forgotten some- 
thing. " 

A stifled cry escapes her. He evidently accepts 
it as permission to enter, and throwing open the 
door advances quickly into the room. 

Not very far, however. It is his second shock 
to-day; and, undoubtedly, it is greater than his 
first. He abruptly closes the door; she runs 
quickly toward where the long dark cloak is 
lying. He checks her by a gesture. 

"What is the use of that?" says he, putting up 
his hand. 

No use at all, indeed. She recognizes the truth 
of that, and stops short in the middle of the room, 
gazing at him, fascinated, as if unable to remove 
ber eyes. Her first thought is one of anger. 
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What hateful things men are! Why isn't he out 
shooting at this hour of the day? Her second 
thought is one that shakes her with tremulous 
mirth. Oh ! if Tom were here — Tom, who is so 
great on theatricals ! What a situation it would 
be. In her frightened state, seeing Tom's comical 
face before her, she breaks out suddenly into a 
little rippling burst of laughter. 

Short-lived laughter ! The very sound of her 
own mirth so terrifies her — with that grave face 
staring at her with open astonishment, and some- 
thing else that she fails to read — reduces her to 
silence again. 

Condemnation ! That is what is darkening his 
eyes, and making his face so cold and stem. 
That is what she has failed to read. That he 
should think her vain, foolish; that he should 
wonder who she was, and where she came from — 
all that seems to her unfortunately quite unavoid- 
able now through her folly ; but that there should 
spring into his mind more disturbing thoughts 
than these does not for a second suggest itself to 
her. She looks nervously toward him. His con- 
tinued silence, and the cold, questioning, immov- 
able gaze he has fixed on her, all help to unnerve 
her. At last, unable to bear his speechless 
scrutiny any longer, she takes a step toward him. 

"I know — I understand, " says she appealingly. 
"You — you are surprised!" 
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"Surprise hardly expresses it, though, I con- 
fess, I hardly know why I am so surprised. 
Something of this I imagined — thought possible 
before now." 

" You thought?" questions she anxiously. 

"That you had seen a great deal of the big 
world — the world of town. The country does not 
seem to suit you." 

"Oh, don*t say that!" says she. She has 
thrown the cloak round her again; but if she 
hoped by that to dim the glories of her toilette, to 
dull the beauties of her face and figure, she erred. 
The soft, dark, costly fur, clinging round the 
marble- white throat ; the glimpses of the beautiful 
gown in front ; the one slender, naked arm hold- 
ing the wrap to her; the small queenly head ris- 
ing above, with the diamonds flashing in it — all 
create a picture perhaps more exquisite than the 
one she had sought to hide. " I love the country," 
she says softly, gently. " It is the one place in 
the world that does suit me, I think." She sighs 
sadly. 

" Those diamonds you are wearing are evidently 
of great value," says he icily, taking no notice of , 
her tender outburst of admiration for the green 
fields and delicate solitudes around her. " When 
choosing to come here — to masquerade in a black 
gown as a housekeeper — I wonder it did not occur 
to you to place them first in some safe place." 
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" Is there a safer place than this?" asks she 
meekly, not resenting in any way his tone, which 
truly is both cruel and unkind. 

Perhaps he hardly knows how unkind! His 
heart is rent with pain. Who is she? Why has 
she come here? He has asked himself that last 
question often before; but always there seemed to 
be a reasonable answer to it — she was poor. It 
began, it ended there. She was no doubt of 
good birth, but poverty had driven her to his 
doors ; or if not poverty, unkindness. But who- 
ever saw a thing ill-treated thus radiant, lovely, 
beaming — clad in purple and fine linen — linen of 
the very finest — and crowned with priceless dia- 
monds? 

A terrible word comes to him as a solution of 
this mystery. He fights with it, battles with it 
valiantly; but it overcomes him. Guilt! Guilt 
is the hideous word. She has flown from her 
home. She has sought to bury herself alive down 
here to escape the consequences of her iniquity! 
And (and this seems to him the worst trait of all) 
she has been so little contrite that she has brought 
away with her the gems, the garments that once 
made life sweet to her; she 

Her soft voice breaks in upon his miserable 
fears and doubts, that now, alas! seem cer- 
tainties. 

" Is there a safer place than this?** ^ 
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She repeats her gentle question, and goes 
on: 

" There cannot be, I think. And where I am 
safe surely my diamonds are safe too!" 

It is a pretty speech, and the lips that utter 
it — how far above mere prettiness they rise! 
Were eyer lips so lovely ! Did ever lips yet look 
more pure? And the little half- frightened, half- 
earnest smile? 

With a groan that is unheard, but troubles his 
very soul, Drayton gives in. 

"Why can't you confide in me?" he demands, 
roughly indeed ; but she feels that all the anger 
has gone out of him, and hope once more rises in 
her breast. "Why?" asks he again. It is im- 
possible, whatever evidence there be, to doubt that 
earnest truthful face. " Believe me, I wish only 
to restore you to that part in life you were wont 
to play." 

"You mean that you want to get rid of me," 
says she in a low tone, tears rising and sparkling 
in her eyes. 

" You are unjust. " 

"Unjust!" 

She makes a little movement toward him, and 
impulsively holds out her hand. It is the hand 
that has been holding the cloak ; the cloak slips 
back from her, and the lovely young girlish 
6gvire stands forth again, as though challenging 
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him to admit the sweetness and the charm of it. 
Her lips are trembling, though she scarce knows 
why. The "shadow and sound of things un- 
gracious" alone have come to her. But he is not 
pleased ; that is apparent. 

" If you do not want to get rid of me, why do 
you speak like this?" 

She is still holding out her hand, but (he never 
afterward quite forgives himself for that) he lays 
his own against it and pushes it aside. 

She shrank from him as though he had struck 
her, and that shrinking kills him. 

"Can^t you see — can't you see?" cries he, pas- 
sionately. "When I say I am willing to help 
you to return to — to your people, I am sacrificing 
to you all my hope and joy — all — everything! 
What will be left me when you go? When I tell 
you that I will help to send you away from this, 
you must know how honestly I mean to serve you. " 

"If you mean that," says she, in a low tone. 
" Don't send me back to my own people!" 

" But " 

" Let there be no buts," she lifts her hand. " If 
you send me from this — this sanctuary " 

" I send you ! You mistake me. " 

"Well. I don't want to go," says she. She 
glances suddenly up at him. And just as suddenly 
she smiles — such a charming smile — radiant as a 
burst of sunshine on a winter's day. And yet, 
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there is a touch of fear in it. " Don't send me 
away," she says. 

"Rhoda!" he has learned her name by heart. 
To himself she is Rhoda always. It is he who 
now goes to her; it is he who is now repulsed. 

"There is one thing I remember," says he; 
" one thing that I remember above all the words 
that you have said to me — and all of them I 
recollect. Once you told me you were a widow." 

" Did I tell you that? Oh, no !" 

" Yes. I think so. At all events, you permit- 
ted me to believe it. " 

" When?" 

" I forget. But " 

" You should not forget " 

" Well, I don't either. It was in the garden, and 
I am sure you told me then that you were a widow. " 

"Ah!" cries she, with a touch of gayety that is 
badly assumed, but yet imposes on him ; " but I 
have told you so many things." 

"You meant that, however?" His tone is a 
question. 

" I so seldom mean anything!" persists she with 
an uneasy little laugh, and a sudden dreadful 
knowledge that for the first time in her life she is 
compelled to despise herself. 

" Answer me !'- says he, with passionate entreaty. 

"I have answered too much already," with a 
swift frown. 
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"Pardon me. You have answered nothing." 

" Is that a crime?" cries she, turning suddenly 
upon him with a sort of vehement reproach. She 
is so ill at ease that her discomfiture cannot con- 
tain itself, and breaks forth in sudden anger upon 
him. " Did I come here to answer questions?" 
demands she, looking at him like a young angry 
queen from out of all her finery — the diamonds on 
her neck and in her hair flashing hardly more 
fiercely than her eyes. " Dismiss me, sir, if you 
will — but subject me to no more of this!" 

She sweeps past him. She is gone! 

Indeed he has thought of her as gone, and is 
gazing with mixed feelings at the door through 
which she passed, when once more he sees her. 
That is — part of her — her head only. She has 
caught hold of the door with one hand and is look- 
ing round it. He can see that her eyes are full of 
tears. 

" Oh ! I am sorry !" murmurs she, and after that 
he sees no more of her, 
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** Let us rise up and part — she will not know ; 
Let us go seaward, as the great winds go, 
Full of blown sand and foam. What help is there? 
There is no help, for all these things are so, 
And all the world is bitter as a tear. 
And how these things are, though ye strove to show, 
She would not know. ** 

Evening has fallen upon the earth. A dewy 
August evening, rich in beauty. The light still 
remains, but tempered generously by a soft shad- 
ing that falls from the darkening heavens. Rhoda, 
standing beneath the clump of elms in the old 
quiet garden, glances with a touch of rapture 
toward the still glowing horizon. 

The guests had arrived in due course, and had 
found everything in readiness for them. After 
that crowning act of folly of hers (that perhaps 
would not have been such folly, after all, if she 
had not been discovered), Rhoda had torn off her 
finery, now hateful to her — for had it not brought 
her cold and questioning looks from him? — and 
gave her whole mind to the business before her. 
The result was unqualified success. Dinner is 
now over, and there has been no flaw, no fault 
anywhere. Once assured on this point, she has 
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gladly caught up a white shawl and escaped to 
the light shadows of the garden, there to think, 
and think, and think. 

The sun is not yet quite dead, though his glory 
has departed, and there is a wonderful rose-red 
light in the western sky. The sunset is gorgeous, 
glowing like a fire-opal ; and even now, " at shut 
of evening flowers," it seems to cast a splendid 
heat upon the earth. Rhoda, throwing her wrap 
upon an old bench, lifts her head as if to draw in 
the sweetness of that lovely light. 

What an evening ! — beautiful as heaven itself — 
as heaven might be, if one could dream of it. A 
sense of delight, of joy, possesses Rhoda's soul. 
Never perhaps in ajl her young life has she hith- 
erto felt so entirely, so spiritually happy. Not a 
suspicion, not a thought of the evil to come mars 
the brightness of her thoughts. 

But now she must return to the house, for other 
duties lie before her. Her joy — the curious, glad 
uplifting of her spirit — still remains with her, 
however, as with light but lingering footsteps she 
moves over the mossy sward of the garden toward 
that old door, that has grown to be her usual means 
of exit and entrance. 

She moves slowly, feeling safe from the thought 
of meeting any one. Mr. Drayton and his guests 
must still be in the dining-room ; or, if they wished 
to smoke in the open air, would certainly move 
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out to the balcony. Here, at the back of the house, 
there is no fear of her being seen. 

She has reached the little door that leads to the 
armory. From it runs up a long stone passage, at 
the end of which is another passage that leads to 
her own sitting-room. As she reaches the angle 
that divides the first passage from the second, the 
sound of coming feet hastens her own steps. Hur- 
riedly turning the comer, she steps into the shadow 
of a doorway (always with that fear upon her that 
some one out of her own life may see and recognize 
her), and so stands lost in the growing darkness 
waiting until the guests may go by. 

She has hardly time to so hide herself when they 
come round the corner laughing and talking. 
Certainly she would not have had time to reach 
her own door, a little further on ; so it was well 
she had stopped here — here in^this safe seclusion. 
She is congratulating herself upon this, while 
blaming herself for not having asked old Peter 
the names of the expected guests — when — when, 
all at once 

Great Heaven ! Not this ! She staggers back, 
an awful icy touch — the touch of death — upon her 
heart. Oh, worse than death ! Gladly would she 
have welcomed the grim fiend at that moment! 
t- Fear! frightful, overpowering, seizes upon her, 

V. and holds her in its grip. Struggling with herself, 

she clutches the lintels of the door and bends for- 
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ward a face so leaden-hued, so devoid of all the 
brightness and youth that but a second ago made 
it so lovely, that a beholder seeing it would scarcely 
have known her. 

Yes — yes. It is he — Gaston I Gaston here! 
She watches him from her shadow like one 
stricken into stone. He is gone now, but his face 
lives so in her memory that her burning eyes still 
seem to see him. She gazes blindly toward the 
spot where he had been. 

As she thus gazes, some one sees her, Drayton ! 
He had been the last to follow his guests into the 
garden, and he alone had seen that slight figure, 
leaning forward in the passage at his right. Per- 
haps he alone had thought of looking in that 
direction. He had stayed behind to get a box of 
cigarettes, and was hurrying after the others when 
he saw her. 

Seeing her, he comes to a stand-still. Even in 
the gl'oom, the agony of her face — the strained — 
the rigid attitude of her — becomes known to 
him. He can hear the wild sigh that is almost 
a sob with which, like a wounded thing, she 
steps from the threshold of that darkened door, 
and drags herself to the safer shelter of her own 
room. 

He casts one glance in the direction of his 
friends. They are now in the open air, and the 
sound of their gay laughter comes back to \vvas.. 
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They can wait. He turns and walks deliberately 
to the door of Mrs. Clarke's sitting-room. 

It is open ! With a feeling at his heart that he 
scarcely analyzes then, but that he knows is the 
worst pain he ever felt in his life, and that really 
means despair, he pushes the door a little farther 
open and goes in. 

Yes. She is here. But is this she? This 
crouching figure in the comer with down-bent 
head, and body descriptive of abject terror? What 
terrible evil has fallen " across this hour, dividing 
light from dark?" 

She is leaning against the wall — her face cov- 
ered with her hands. She seems dead to his ap- 
proach; it is as though the power of seeing, of 
hearing, have deserted her — but alas! not the 
power of feeling. To her very heart's core she is 
feeling now, poor soul, and bitterly! 

As he lays his hand upon her arm, she springs 
suddenly into an erect attitude, and a stifled cry 
breaks from her. She looks at him wildly. 
What, or whom, she had expected to see, is as 
yet unknown to him ; but the expression on her 
face he never forgets to his dying day. And 
her cry, too! Low as it is, it is almost as 
terrible as the expression of horror in her large 
eyes. 

"Don't look like that," says he, touching her 
slightly. "Think I" says he, bending over her. 
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"Collect yourself! What is it? What has hap- 
pened?'* 

"That man!'* says she. Her voice is a mere 
gasp. She lays her hand on his arm and clings to 
him as one might to the rock when the raging seas 
are round him. " For God*s sake, hide me ! Hide 
me!'* says she. 

He loosens her hand from his arm. 

"Whatman?" 

" He was there — I saw him !" Her great fright- 
ened eyes are gazing into his ; the poor hands he 
has repulsed are clinging afiErightedly to each 
other. 

"Who was it you saw?" asks he, his tone devoid 
of all kindliness. "Pray remember," says he, 
courteously, but with a certain hauteur, " that in 
this house no one shall harm you. Speak freely, 
then. Let me help you if I can. " 

"Who can help me?" says she. She looks to- 
ward the open door. "Oh, close it!" cries she; 
"shut it quickly! Did he — "she looks now at 
him, and her voice falls to a whisper — a terrified 
whisper; "did he see me? Do you think he saw 
me? Oh, if he did!" She gazes at him, and see- 
ing him so deadly silent, her fear grows stronger. 
"Speak!" cries she; "why don't you speak? Do 
you think he saw me?" 

Once again she lays her hand upon his arm, and 
once again he repulses her — ^recoU&ixcsai\2ife^\^ssi5^ 
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SO slightly that in her distracted state she does 
not notice it. 

"He! Give me his name!" exclaims he, 
harshly. 

"Gaston!" says she. "You must have seen 
him? You — why,'* with sudden return of agoniz- 
ing thought, " you asked him here ! Oh, why — why 
did you ask him here? He — of all men!" 

Something seems to break within her, and she 
falls to weeping, not loudly, not aggressively, but 
in a most sad» fashion, heavily — pitifully. But in 
Drayton's heart there is no pity for her. His face 
grows livid. 

"Gaston Vemer!" 

He feels choked. He thrusts her from him. 
The sickening doubt, the hateful fear of thia after- 
noon, is on him once again, and this time is past 
allaying. How easy it all seems now; how cl^ar 
is the explanation. What a mad fool he was to 
let her beauty dupe him, a fewliours ago, into a 
belief in her innocence. 

Even then he had known ! That word guilt — he 
had shrunk from it then ; he had deliberately put 
it behind him ; but now it cries aloud ; it will not 
be silenced. Guilt ! Disgrace ! 

The whole thing is so plain. It is hardly 
necessary to go into it. Verner! Verner of all 
men ! And those diamonds ! And her fear — her 
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horror I To ask even a question seems super- 
fluous — and yet 

A very passion of desire to hear her speak — to 
get the truth if possible from her false lips — pos- 
sesses him. He turns fiercely upon her. 

"What is this man to you?" demands he, in a 
low but terrible tone. 

Her tears cease, but she begins to tremble. 

"Oh! don't speak to me like that," says she. 
"Have pity on me. He" — looking at him with 
eyes dull with remembered griefs — "^? had no 
pity!" 

"He! — he!" repeats he, furiously. The word 
has maddened him. And then, subduing himself 
by a violent effort; "answer me," says he, coldly, 
austerely. 

"I cannot," faintly. 

"You shall." His tone is almost tyrannical. 
It is sharp, decisive. "I will have the truth," 
says he, " whatever it may cost either you or me. 
Remain here. I shall be back in half an hour. " 
He goes toward the door, and she, a sudden fear 
occurring to her, runs after him. 

"You," says she, panting, "you — you are not 
going to tell him?" 

"What men you-have known!" says he, his lips 
curling, his voice vibrating with contempt. " No ! 
I go to make certain arrangements, lest, " bitterly, 
16 
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" anything should make him suspect your presence 
here." 

"You will come back?" asks she, feverishly. 

"Come back? Do you wish me back?" A 
strange look of surprise, of disgust, grows within 
his miserable eyes. Was ever woman so dead to 
honest feeling? " I have told you I shall come 
back in half an hour — to learn the truth!" 

"Oh! hurry, hurry, hurry!" cries she, vehe- 
mently. She has forgotten everything save the 
fear of being alone while Gaston is in the house. 
Drayton gives her a parting glance. What a 
glance it is ! Ghe does not see it, having shrunk 
back into the gloom of the room ; and it is well 
she does not. 

As he hurries toward the garden to arrange the 
movements of his guests so as to leave himself 
free for the interview he has commanded, he tells 
himself that probably she will be gone when 
next he seeks her. Thirty minutes is a long time. 
There are many possibilities in it — when one is 
flying from — from — shame ! 



XXVII. 

" I am weary of days and hours, 
Blown buds of barren flowers, 
Desires and dreams and power 
And everything but sleep." 

She is not gone, however. In so much, he has 
to admit, he wronged her. She is here, and there 
is something in the eager manner in which she 
meets him as he enters her room that tells him 
she has been waiting for his return. 

"Well?" said she, quickly. It is a question. 
She has stopped about a yard from him, and is 
looking at him anxiously. She has evidently been 
tutoring herself into calm during those thirty min- 
utes, and her lovely eyes, tear-saddened, are fas- 
tened upon his. Dark shadows lie beneath those 
eyes — sad, bitter shades, that speak of grief too 
great to be subdued. 

"Well?" repeats he sternly. He is in no whit 
moved by her most moving face. 

"You have seen him?" 

" If by 'him' you mean Sir Gaston Vemer, yes." 

"Yes, I mean him," says she, growing very 
white again — all the serenity, the strength, she 
had been praying for during the past dreadful 
half -hour (and she had prayed very hard\ n.0^ 
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forsaking her. ^^ It was he then!" she says, in a 
despairing tone. All at once she seems to grow 
ten years older. God knows what wild hopes had 
held her up during his absence ! The hope that 
she mtg^t have been mistaken — that her eyes de- 
ceived her! "Ah, yes; it was. Why did you 
ask him here? Were there," lifting piteous eyes 
to his, "not enough men in all this miserable 
world that you should choose him among them 
for your guest?" 

"Why should I not choose him?" asks he. 

"True, true!" Her lovely meekness touches 
him in no wise. " But," she gazes at him implor- 
ingly, all her heart in her beauteous eyes, "he 
cannot be of any use to you. It is impossible 
that you and he can have one thought in common. 
I entreat of you to get rid of him. Do," rising 
and coming nearer to him, "do get rid of him! 
And at once. Promise me," with a touch of pas- 
sion, "that you will send him away — to-night. 
To-night! Oh, if not to-night, to-morrow. It," 
with a wild sob, " will be so easy for you to do 
this; while for me — " her voice falls into a sad 
whisper, "for me, if he stays, it will mean ruin!" 

^^ Ruin!'* The word falls like a fresh confirma- 
tion of his fears. He turns from her, leaving 
her standing there, alone, crushed, outlawed as it 
were, and crosses the room to the window. He 
seems to breathe more freely — or so he tells him- 
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self — when the whole length of the room lies be- 
tween him and her. 

Horrible thoughts are beating against his brain. 
Those old ones — gnilt, disgrace, and now this new 
one, " ruin ;" and with all these a newer one still — 
befooled. 

No. She shall not befool him, though she 
were — though she is — the loveliest thing ou earth ! 
She shall not befo6l him. 

Vemer ! If it had been any one but he — a man 
with a reputation so vile, even among men, that 
many of his own class give him the cold shoulder. 
A man who, if he (Drayton) had a sister or mother 
staying with him, he would never havie asked in- 
side his doors ! 

Somebody had suggested Vemer as a good shot, 
and he had asked him down to Kingslands, no ar- 
Hire pens^e in his mind. He had met Vemer in 
town some months ago, but had known little of 
him, being anything in the world but a society 
man. But he had -heard a great deal since, and 
that she — she — should 

Once again he thought of her as he saw her an 
hour ago, crouching in the comer, her large eyes 
wild with fear; of such fear cometh dishonor! 
She had entreated him to hide her — to hide ^^^ 
from what? And those diamonds! How she had. 
seemed to delight in them ! The very wearing ^^ 
them had seemed to lend her a new spiritnal 
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brilliance. She and those cursed diamonds had 
sparkled together; she had even 

His thoughts break off; her voice dispels them. 

"You will send him away?*' says she. She has 
not moved. She has not attempted to go to him. 
Her sad request comes to him from the other end 
of the room. 

" No,'* says he, with decision. 

" No?" repeats she, as if hardly believing. She 
lifts her hand suddenly to her throat. " And yet 
you said you were my friend?" 

" Then r coldly. " Now " 

" Yes, and now?" It is she who is questioning 
him this time. 

" Now I am not that. I don't know what I am. 
I can only recollect what I was." 

" My friend !" she puts in, quickly. " Ah, if you 
recollect that, you will do this thing for me." 

He makes no reply. To tell her that he had 
loved her — that he had, in his own mind, called 
himself her lover — to what end would it be? Let 
her believe he meant only friendship. 

He is so lost in sad, miserable, angry thoughts, 
that when her voice breaks on his ear again he 
starts violently. She has crossed the room, and 
as he turns he finds himself face to face with her. 

" You are angry with me, " says she tremulously. 

Her eyes are reading his, with so evident a de- 
sire to understand how it is with him — to propiti* 
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ate him — to gain him over if possible to grant her 
request, that he, misjudging all this sorrowful 
entreaty, still further hardens his heart against 
her. 

"Why should I be angry with you?" says he 
coldly. " By what right should I presume to feel 
any sentiment toward you whatsoever?" 

" Don't speak so coldly to me," says she. " Do 
not — not now, when I want help so badly. Be kind 
to me, " pressing her hands against her breast, "for 
this one little time. It is so much to me — so small 
a thing to you. I can leave here, of course. I 
know that. But this has been such a safe harbor 
for me ; and to face the world again — to face him !" 
She stops. Her eyes fill with tears — such lustrous 
eyes, in such a piteous face. 

Drayton's soul sickens within him. Was ever 
beauty so deceptive? Surely to look at her, one 
might well believe 

"There's nothing ill can dwell in snch a temple." 

Her face — that so many fools have called the index 
of the mind — shines pure as truth itself. Her 
eyes are full of honesty; her mouth, how innocent! 
And yet, to believe in her ! 

"What? Wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice?" 

He turns his eyes away. ' 

" I am afraid I can be of no use to you hete^ 
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says he, in a frozen tone. "Sir Gaston is my 
guest; while you — what are you to me?'* 

"Nothing! Nothing!'* says she hastily. But 
she whitens to the lips as she says it. She falls 
back — she turns aside. A look of poignant anguish 
covers her face. She moves slowly, listlessly 
away, to where she had first stood, at the farthest 
end of the room. There she stands — with head 
uplifted it is true, but with her eyes staring blindly 
at the opposite wall, and her hands, loosely clasped, 
hanging before her — a picture of Despair! 

It would be impossible to describe Drayton's 
feelings at this moment. If he has up to this been 
cursing her in his mind, he is now cursing him- 
self a thousand-fold more. Great heaven I What 
a brute he is — what a brute, to bring such a look 
as that into any woman's face! And to bring it 
into hers ! 

He crosses the room. He catches her arm. 
Now — now he will learn the truth. He will have 
it placed before him in plain language that there 
shall be no disputing. He knows at this moment 
that he would go through death itself to learn it. 

"Tell me!** says he; and now his tone is alto- 
gether changed — it is stern still, but passionately 
imploring. " Tell me, I entreat you, the truth of 
all this." 

"Don't ask me that," says she. She shrinks 
from him, but he holds her firmly, with a firmness 
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of the strength of which he is perhaps hardly 
aware. She is trembling in every limb. 

" I must, " says he. ** I cannot live unless I know 
it. Answer me, I beseech you. " 

" It is my own secret," says she pitifully. 

"Ah! it has gone beyond that," says he. 

"I have kept it all this time; will you now 
compel me to reveal it?" 

"Yes," says he remorselessly. "If 5''ou refuse 
to tell me " 

" Then—?" 

" Then I shall know — what I now suspect!" 

" Suspect! you suspect? " 

" The worst. And even if the worst lies before 
me, still I would hear it." 

' Something in his eyes warns her that now she 
must betray her secret or lose his esteem forever. 
The blood mounts to her brow ; she understands 
in a vague sort of way that everything must be 
made clear to him, though she never quite knows 
what were his real thoughts about her at that 
time. 

" What are you thinking?" cries she suddenly. 
"What? Must I speak, then? Well, I will, and 
you shall judge between us. But," she hesitates, 
and draws back from him. "Oh! you will not 
forgive me," says she. 

" I know that," returns he slowly. ^^ 

" Already you condemn me. And you," mounyj^ 
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fully, " are right. I have deceived you. I '* 

she breaks off, as though it is impossible for her 
to go on. ''Must I tell you?" whispers she, in a 
tone that is scarcely audible. 

" You must go on until I get an answer to the 
first question I have put to you," says he, sternly. 
" If you do not remember it, I will repeat it. This 
man — Gaston Verner — what is he to you?" 

Her head falls upon her breast. " My husband !*' 
says she faintly. 



XXVIII. 

" When first we met we did not guess 
That love would prove so hard a master. " 

There is a dead silence ! A silence well named, 
for it carries death with it — death to so many 
hopes. And yet not an all unkindly death, for 
from it springs a goodly resurrection. Marriage, 
although it blocks forever the way to her, has de- 
stroyed that worst of all terms — dishonor ! Though 
all his life be laid in ashes at her feet, still this 
sweet Phoenix "Honor," rising from them, re- 
stores a faint touch of heat to his dead heart. 

For a moment, Drayton hardly knows whether 
it be joy or grief he feels. Both, perhaps; but 
surely joy — ^joy great and unspeakable rises above 
all the grief and despair. 

Married ! She is married to him ! 

"Your husband?" stammers he. 

"Yes." 

" You are his wife?" 

She bows her head. 

" You are Lady Vemer?" 

She makes a little vehement gesture. " I had 
put that name behind me," she says. 
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But he — he had not put it behind him. Now, 
indeed, a fresh wave of memory reminds him that 
he has been hearing a good deal of Vemer's wife 
of late. And for the last time he distrusts her. 

"That is impossible," says he. "I have heard 
some things of Lady Verner." 

" What things?" 

" That she — ran away with Lord Wyris. " 

"Did she?" She has recovered hefself now; 
her tone is haughty in the extreme as she replies 
to him. "I know nothing of the Lady Vemer 
to whom you refer. / — am here." 

"I beg your pardon," says he humbly. Then, 
and forever, his doubts of her die. " If," says he, 
" you have harbored hard thoughts of me — as of 
course you must — remember how strange, how. 
improbable all things seemed, and that," with a 
melancholy smile, " a man whose one hope in life 
is blotted out forever may well be forgiven by 
even his dearest enemy." 

" I am not your enemy, " says she, in a low voice. 

Lower and lower falls the light. Through the 
open window the last faint song of the birds comes 
drowsily. Over there in the east a great, pale 
star is shining. A little wind makes shiver the 
leaves of the roses resting on the rosewood table 
in the comer. 

" So you are not a widow?" says Drayton. 
I She makes a little imploring gesture. 
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" I knew it all along, I think," says he, " though 
I tried to believe otherwise. You — should have 
told me " 

"I know that;" she lifts her head and looks 
steadfastly at him. " That is why I said I had 
deceived you — that I feared you would not forgive 
me. Yes — I should have told you. You are right 
to condemn me about that; but," firmly, "you 
shall condemn me about nothing else. " 

" There is nothing else. It is all over, " says he. 

"No; there is this. About this matter of Lord 
Wyvis. There shall be no more concealments. 
You shall hear all. Listen to me," says she 
quietly. "I wish you to know, to understand 
everything. You can believe me or not, as you 
will ; it is only my own word. " 

" I shall believe you," gravely. 

"Lord Wyvis, who was nothing to me, but 
who, I think, imagined he was in love with me, 
happened to leave town almost as I decided 
on leaving Gaston! I knew Lord Wyvis was 
going, and — it was madness on my part, but I 
had suffered — suffered so much — that — that I 
thought of nothing but how to lay the whole 
wide world between me and Sir Gaston. It was 
madness, of course ; but I forgot everything except 
how to get away — to hide myself — to never see him 
again. A good opportunity just then came in my 
way. I took it; I came here. You," a little nji^ 
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erable' laugh breaks from her, "you can compare 
dates, if— if " 

'* I want no dates," says he. 

"Other people will, however, if — I should ap- 
pear again ; but I shall not. You have refused to 
send Sir Gaston away, and if he should chance to 

see me Well, " with a long, heavy sigh, " even 

if he should, I shall not go back to the old life. I 
shall not appear again with himy 

" Vemer shall go, " says he. 

" Ah !" She smiles a little ; but it is a most joy- 
less smile. 

"Well — let me finish," says she, with a sigh. 
" Both Lord Wyvis and I disappeared from town 
about the same time. That fact gave him — my — 
Sir Gaston — a chance of destroying my good 
name. He made the most of it. That is all," 
says she. "This," her eyes beginning to burn 
feverishly, her lips trembling, " this is the truth. 
As I told you before, there is only my word — mine 
only." 

" It is enough," says he. 

"It is true — it is true — it is true!" cries she 
suddenly, and then she bursts out crying. " You 
say that," she sobs; "but you will be like all the 
rest — you will not believe." 

" I believe in you with all my soul," says Dray- 
ton, who is very pale. 

"Are you sure?" cries she. "When did you 
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begin to believe? You did not believe just now. 
But in this case you must believe. I can find out 
the exact day Lord Wyvis left England, and I am 
sure I came down here a day or two before that. 
I can verify every word. I " 

"Don't," says he, as if hurt. "Do you think I 
want verification? Are you bent on punishing 
me? Have I not been punished enough already? 
Have I one good thing on earth to look forward 
to?" 

"You' have no doubt, then?" She smiles as if 
in a measure satisfied, but her smile is heart- 
broken; she looks white and exhausted. 

"Not one," says he. "I would to heaven I 
had!" 

Yes. This is the end of it, he tells himself. 
He would now, so strange is human nature, have 
gladly grasped the doubt that would once more 
have made her free to give herself to him. But 
that is all over ! 

*'Thou Shalt fear 
Waking, and sleeping monm upon thy bed ; 
Truly there seems no comfort anywhere." 

" Well — there is no more to say. " His voice is 
very low, and fraught with dull despair. 

"No — no more. There is no more at all." 
She lifts her dejected eyes and looks around the 
pleasant little room where she had found refuge, 
and sighs. " I shall leave this to-morrow." 
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There is a long pause. 

" I have a better plan," says he. "Why should 
you leave? Why should you abandon the spot 
that has so far sheltered you — that I like to think 
has grown pleasant to you? No; you shall stay 
here, and I shall go away." 

"Oh, no, no, no!" 

" I pray you not to deny me in this matter," en- 
treats he earnestly. "I," looking at her, "shall 

like to think of your being here when I am " 

He pauses. 

" Where?" She draws nearer to him, gazing at 
him with pallid lips. 

" I shall go back to my old work, " says he, with 
a rather forlorn smile. " You know how dear the 
delights of travel are to me. I shall get up an 
exploring party. I shall find great pleasure in 
it. I " 

"Oh!" She checks him by a gesture, and then 

covers her face with her hands. Poor hands, that 

tremble so miserably. " It is not true," cries she. 

" There is no pleasure henceforth, for you or for 

me." 

"And, so saying, the tears of her eyes 
Fell without noise. " 

They drop silently one by one through her slen- 
der fingers, but not one sob escapes her. The near 
approach of death renders all men silent, and is 
not this like death? 
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"Pleasure — no," says he. "But I would have 
you take comfort. There are other things besides 
pleasure. Rhoda, will you add to my bitterness? 
Do you think your tears are nothing to me? For 
the short time we shall still have together before 
I go " 

"A short time I" Her hand drops, she looks 
at him fearfully. "You cannot go," says she. 
"There are your guests. You cannot forsake 

them, though " She flushes deeply and makes 

a deprecatory gesture. " Oh, no ; I did not mean 
that," says she. 

" I know it. " He is answering that unspoken 
apology of hers. If he is forsaking her^ is it not 
for her good, and to his own undoing? " As for 
my guests, I can arrange for them. I do not 

think of them. Indeed, I " He hesitates, and 

lays one hand against his forehead. " This is the 
end!" says he suddenly. 

" The end?" His tone has startled her. She 
lays a little white hand with a nervous clutch 
upon her bosom. " The end !" 

" Yes. It is our last moment together. " He has 
grown deadly white, but his tone is firm. " We part 
now, Rhoda — ^now ! We shall never meet again. " 

"Never?" She looks at him and suddenly 

breaks into a most pitiable little laugh. "Oh, 

no," says she; "you forget, you forget. There 

will be to-morrow." 

17 
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** There will be no to-morrow for us. We part 
now — here ; I shall not see you again. " 

" Not once again? Not in the morning?" 

A look of terror is growing in her wide gray 
eyes. 

"You don't know what you are saying," says 
she. "Do you mean that you are going away 
now — noWy forever I Oh, no, you cannot mean 
that; you," with an attempt at a confident smile, 
" you are only trying to frighten me ! To-morrow 
— to-morrow I shall see you again. " Here, gazing 
at him all the time, she sees something in the 
anguish of his eyes that bids her despair. " To- 
morrow, for the last time," she breathes faintly, 
desperately. She is now clinging to him. 

"Are you mad?" says he hoarsely. "Why will 
you tempt me like this? Is it for my sake — for 
mine that I go? Rhoda! — my soul! — my beloved! 
Have pity on me and on yourself." 

"Ah! how can you talk of pity?" says she. 
"What pity is there in you?" Her voice gives 
way. "You will go?" asks she, in a dying 
tone. 

"Yes; I shall go." If ever she had doubted his 
love for her, it is not now. His voice, his hag- 
gard face, betray him. "I shall go," repeats he 
mechanically. " We part here — forever. " 

" Do you know what that means?" 

His only answer is a long look into her tear- 
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dimmed eyes — those eyes to be so soon only a 
recollection. 

"Ah! you do not know," cries she. "When 
you go, what shall be left me then?" 

" Memory," says he sadly, "and the knowledge 
that you trusted me, and that I did not betray that 
trust!" 

" Is that all?" asks she. " Oh ! how poor a thing 
is knowledge! Where is the consolation in it? 
You," looking at him with ineflEable reproach in 
her lustrous eyes, "you will then go?" 

"Rhoda!" He grows suddenly very white. 
"Ask me to stay, and I will stay!" 

And then, woman-like, her object attained, she 
shrinks from the consequences of it. 

"Oh, no," says she, with a smile sadder than 
any tears ; " I shall not ask you to stay. Go — go ! 
Yes; I see it. You must go." 

"For your sake," says he unsteadily. "For 
yours alone!" 

" Well, go !" says she. But even as she gives the 
fatal command her hands close upon his sleeve. 

He lays his hands over hers. 

" You will not forget me, " entreats he in a whis- 
per, alive with passionate fondness. 

" Forget you !" Her glance is eloquent. 

"Then — good-by!" He removes her hands 
from his arm, and holds them with a wild clasp 
in both of his. " Good-by — my lave 1 " 
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For a second they look into each other's eyes, 
and then — how is it? They have swayed toward 
each other. He has caught her to him ; she has 
thrown her arms around his neck. There is a last 
sad embrace ; a mad clinging — a little smothered 
heart-broken cry. 

And now it is all over. He is gone, and Rhoda, 
standing in the centre of the room, finds herself 
alone. Alone, indeed! The loneliest creature 
the earth holds at this moment. 



XXIX. 

"Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down.** 

"O God! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood. '* 

Drayton's intimation to his guests, that he is 
obliged to leave home by the night mail, is re- 
ceived with considerable surprise. By Vemer it 
is received very badly. Of late he has not been 
harassed by invitations to respectable houses, and 
had gladly accepted Drayton *s. A vague suspicion 
that the break-up of this shooting party is caused 
by stories of his own ill-doings having come to the 
ears of his host (who is straightness itself) occurs 
to him and renders him savage. 

The four other men of the party receive their 
host's intimation with sympathy, though Drayton 
has refrained from specifying the cause of his hav- 
ing so suddenly to abandon his home. His face, 
so grave, so colorless, so writ all over with ter- 
rible grief, speaks for itself. Not a man among 
the four but feels devoutly sorry for him. 

Sir Gaston is the fifth, and it is with a sullen 

air and lowering brow that he gets through the 

261 
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evening and starts for town next morning. An 
excellent night's rest has not helped to assuage 
his sense of wrong, and the fact that the host is 
gone (having departed by the 5 a.m. train) does 
not tend to calm his righteous anger. 

" Beastly bad form, I call it," he says at break- 
fast, alluding to his host's conduct; getting no 
reply, however. 

Indeed, he is left to travel up to town in soli- 
tude, the four other men having carefully arranged 
to get into a carriage sufficiently filled to prevent 
the chance of his entering it. He has, therefore, 
time given him to think at his leisure on what has 
occurred ; and thought being irksome to him, he 
arrives at his destination in an exceedingly un- 
pleasant frame of mind. 

It is about the hour for luncheon, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, he tells the driver of his 
hansom to take him to his club in Pall Mall. So 
late in the year it will probably be empty, and 
there will be little danger of meeting old acquaint- 
ances; of late Sir Gaston has grown rather shy of 
meeting old acquaintances. 

He is wrong in his surmise, however. The club 
this afternoon is rather full. The grouse-shooting 
is rather on the wane, and men passing through 
from Scotland are making the clubs their town 
quarters. It is a warm day, and quite a little crowd 
of men are in the smoking-room as he enters it 
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At the farther end two are standing together, con- 
versing in low but excited tones. 

As Vemer comes in, one of these men, with a 
sharp^ ejaculation, abruptly leaves his companion 
and advances toward Sir Gaston in a determined, 
not to say threatening, fashion. 

It is Lord Wyvis. 

As the two men stand facing each other, a hush 
falls upon the room. Vemer has taken such pains 
to publicly vilify his wife's good name in con- 
junction with that of Wyris that every man pres- 
ent feels a denouement is imminent. 

"This is great good luck!" says W5rvis, coming 
straight up to wh6re Sir Gaston is standing — look- 
ing a little pale, perhaps, but with a sneering 
smile upon his lips. "I hardly dared to hope 
that we should meet so soon. " 

" Your courage seems at a \qrj ebb,*' says Vemer, 
smiling still. " I thought there was nothing you 
would not dare." 

This is so brutal on his part — so plain an in- 
nuendo — that some of the men present smile softly 
at each other. The outcome of this meeting may, 
perhaps, facilitate the removal of Vemer's name 
from the list of members ; and Sir Gaston is be- 
yond doubt the most detested man in the club. 

" Did you?" says Wyvis, still keeping his tem- 
per, though his nostrils dilate a little ; " you were 
wrong, then! It seems to me that I am almost 
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too fortunate to meet you thus, face to face, so 
soon." 

"The speech of a lover!" says Sir Gaston, al- 
ways with that infernal smile upon his face. " No 
doubt you are an adept at that sort of thing. You 
might even be suspected of having studied the 
part quite lately. And so you were anxious to see 
me?" 

"More than anxious." Wyvis is beginning to 
draw his breath a little quickly. Both men are 
standing in the very centre of the room, and it is 
impossible for any one present not to see and hear 
everything. 

"Awfully good of you, I'm sure," says Vemer 
insolently. " It seems a pity that I cannot confess 
to having shared your anxiety." 

" That is easily to be understood. It is plain 
that your daring is not so great as mine. Now, 

sir; one word " Wyvis makes an impassioned 

gesture. " I hear that you have been meddling 
with my name. That you have been connecting 
it dishonorably — dishonorably" — raising his voice — 
" with another name : the name that of all on earth 
should have been most sacred to you. Is this 
true?" 

"I was always a bad hand at conundrums," re- 
turns Verner, that devilish sneer frozen on his lips. 
I He has grown a little white round the nose. 
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"Answer me, sir!" says Wyvis, who is now livid 
with rage. 

" I tell you I cannot. Your question is too vague. 
IV/iose name should be sacred to me?" 

Perhaps he had counted on Wyvis' reluctance 
to drag Lady Verner's name into the discussion — 
to give it thus publicly to the listeners in a fash- 
ionable club; if so he has mistaken his man. 
Wyvis has hi^ own opinions on the subject. He 
has heard enough of how Lady Verner's name has 
been treated since his return to England, five 
days ago, to know that nothing less than open 
vindication can save her. 

"You shall hear," says Lord Wyvis. He looks 
suddenly round upon the startled members. "I 
call all here to witness," cries he, in a clear and 
ringing tone, " that it is for Lady Verner's sake 
alone I speak — to clear a name that is but another 
expression for purity and truth from the breath of 
the vilest slander that was ever uttered! Now, 
sir!" clutching more tightly the cane he is holding 
in his hand, "I am told that you have spread 
abroad a report to the eflEect that when I left Eng- 
land, some time ago, Lady Vemer accompanied 
me!" 

"Well? And did she not?" asks Vemer, with 
an abominable laugh. 

There is a second's terrible silence, and then 
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Wyvis, lifting his canej strikes the other savagely 
across the face I 

"Take that, you damaed scoundrel!" cries he 
furiously. 

It is all over in a moment. Some of the men 
rush in and drag them apart. 

"You all know how this has happened," says 
Wyvis, in a loud voice. " There was not one word 
of truth in that calumny. He is not only a scoun- 
drel, but a liar!" 

Vemer, who has been struggling with those who 
are holding him, now grows quiet. 

" I shall shoot you for that," says he. 

Every one hears the words — everyone is struck 
by the manner of this speech. It is as though with 
the greatest difficulty the words pass his lips. He 
makes a last violent effort to break from the arms 
that hold him, and then, with frightful sudden- 
ness, he falls forward ; he throws out his hands in 
a clutching fashion, sickening to see, and falls to 
his knees. A deep groan seems to rend soul from 
body ; a little blood comes from his nostrils 

Before they can raise him he is dead. 

" Heart disease !" whispers some one in an awe- 
stricken tone. 
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XXX. 

"If you are wise, and prize your peace of mind, 
Believe me true, nor listen to your jealousy. " 

"What a horrible ending!" says Gerald Ken- 
rick, in a low tone. 

It is the afternoon of the same day, and the 
blinds are down in Lady Carysfort's boudoir. Lady 
Carysfort herself is lying back in a low chair, her 
handkerchief pressed to her eyes, her attitude 
suggestive of deep grief. She is quite sure, her- 
self, that she is weeping bitterly, so that both 
Gerald and Brenda Bowen try to look as if they 
were quite sure of it too. 

" Who would ever have thought he had heart 
disease?" says Gerald again, not having received 
any answer to his first venture, and growing im- 
patient to hear the voice of some one. Indeed, 
anybody's voice would be welcome, such a gloom 
has settled down upon the pretty little boudoir and 
its occupants. 

Mingled fear and grief are oppressing them. A 

nameless terror, arising out of this shocking death 

— so unexpected, so appalling — and grief — ^grief 

for Rhoda ! Poor Rhoda ! Not one here dreams 

267 
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but that she will be crushed to the earth by this 
terrible news, that must be broken to her the mo- 
ment Tom can get to her — although all know 
what a wretched husband the late Sir Gaston has 
been. 

Brenda, huddled into a huge arm-chair, is look- 
ing white and dismayed. 

"Heart disease! It seems a satire," says she, 
in the kind of whisper that is always affected when 
death has come among us. " Who — who would 
ever have thought he had a heart at all!" 

"Oh! poor creature!" says Lady Gary sfort, with 
a sob. " We must not be hard on him. Brenda, 
darling, you know the dead — the dead are sacred!" 

" Are they?" Miss Bowen*s lips grow mutinous. 
"Who says so? Why should they be sacred? 
When a man has been a — a bad man all his life, 
are we then to fall down and worship him just be- 
cause it is out of his power to do any more evil?" 

" Not to fall down and worship him," says Ger- 
ald, gravely, " but to be lenient — to be silent, if 
nothing else is possible." 

"Oh! lenient!" says she impatiently, giving 
herself a little wriggle in the big chair, in which 
she seems lost. "J think of only one thing. He 
made Rhoda*s life a horror to her." 

" And yet- " 

"What, you! Do you defend him?" says she, 
darting a glance at him that is almost contemptuous 
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— that would have been wholly so save for the 
pain, the doubt, that is struggling at her heart. 
Ever since the telegram came telling them of Sir 
Gaston's death, this refrain has been ringing in 
her ears : 

" Rhoda is free ! Rhoda is free !" Free, indeed 
— free at. last. Free from a cruel bondage, and 
free above all to marry the man who loves her! 
Is Gerald that man? Oh! surely all things point 
that way. 

"I do not defend him," says Gerald slowly, 
surprised, perhaps, by that sudden, strange fire in 
her eyes. " I would only suggest — that " 

"He had his good points," breaks in Lady 
Carysfort hysterically. "Ah! my dear Gerald, I 
am glad you take that Christian view. No doubt 
he had his good points," glancing pathetically at 
Brenda. " The only thing I regret now is, that I 
failed to discern them." 

There doesn't seem, somehow, to be any reply 
to this. Miss Bowen, with a shrug of her dainty 
shoulders, remains silent. 

It is only an hour since the telegram reached 
them telling of the fatal event. Almost directly 
afterward a letter had been received, sent by the 
mid-day train, from a man who had been in the 
smoking-room of the club all through the unfor- 
tunate affair — ^who had witnessed the strange 
awful death, and who, being a friend of 
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Carysfort's, had felt it his duty to send her full 
particulars of all that had happened. 

Tom Kenrick had gone up to town, to see what 
was to be done in Rhoda's interests, and to meet 
some members of Vemer's family. Not through 
love, indeed, but because, Rhoda being childless, 
the entailed portion of the Vemer property would 
be still worth looking after. 

He had wired on his arrival to say he should be 
back before dinner, but feared it would be impos- 
sible to go on to Rhoda until next day. Gerald 
now, taking up this telegram, reads it aloud idly, 
principally because he has nothing better to do. 

"He ought to go this evening," says Brenda 
quietly. " There is a train to the North at seven. 
It starts from Crox, not half an hour's drive from 
here. He would get there about nine o'clock. 
Why, once he gets here, he is half-way there. I 
know it took us but a little while to get there and 
back that time we went to see her. You remem- 
ber, Gerald?" 

** I don't see much use in letting her know it too 
soon," says Gerald gloomily. "Poor girl!" 

" I suppose you think you are sparing her," says 
Brenda, with a curious glance at him. "If so, 
you are wrong. There is no one on earth who, if 
there is ill news to laear, would not hear it at once. 
And besides, would you let her hear it from others 
— from strangers?" 
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"Ah! that is it," says he. "She is in such an 
isolated place that tidings of this miserable busi- 
ness cannot possibly reach her in mad haste. Who 
could tell her?" 

" The morning papers can tell her, " says Brenda, 
in a low tone. " And what an account that will 
be ! Would you have her learn it so?" 

" I had forgotten that, " says he hastily. " But, " 
rallying, "women never read the papers!" 

" Your exalted ideas of women will, I fear, fail 
you here," says Miss Bowen. " I read them." 

"Then I think," severely, "it would be much 
better if you did not." 

" No doubt it would be much better," says Miss 
Bowen, with much dignity. " Perhaps, however, 
it will astonish you to learn that even your pattern 
woman, Rhoda, would rather go without her break- 
fast than her Times, And I suppose the Times will 
not be above giving a paragraph about this ter- 
rible event." 

"Oh, children, do not quarrel now," says Lady 
Carysfort, with deep entreaty. " Can't you put it 
off until the funeral is over? Do try, like dear 
children! There will be so much time then; be- 
cause, of course, we can't go out for quite a long 
time — a fortnight or so — as I know that woman 
will never let us have our mourning in a hurry." 

"I'm not quarrelling, auntie. I was only say- 
ing that Tom ought to see Rhoda to-night at all 
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risks. It is too cruel to let her see it first in the 
papers. You know what papers can do, and there 
are sure to be hints as to the cause of the quarrel 
between him and Lord Wyvis; and — and — I am 
sure Tom ought to go." 

"Do you think so, dearest?" Lady Carysfort 
sits up straight, and forgets to dab her eyes. To 
do her justice, when real necessity arises she is 
always there. " Good heavens ! If she were to 
hear it like that. Yes, yes, Tom must go. So 
many people will know of it, and servants are so 
troublesome. They will read the papers first, un- 
der pretence of airing them ; and really the very 
maid who takes that poor child her chocolate in 
the morning would be sure to — — " 

"Darling auntie, consider!" says Brenda re- 
proachfully. "She would not have a maid. 
Rhoda is a housekeeper, and housekeepers don't 
have chocolate brought to them in the morning." 

"True," says Lady Carysfort. But this idea 
seems to distress her. "Do you mean to say, 
Brenda," asks she, almost sternly, "that you think 
Rhoda has not had her chocolate, or her tea, or 
whatever it is, in the morning, since she left her 
home?" 

" I am afraid not, auntie " 

"My dear, you exaggerate! It is impossible. 
Rhoda could not live without her chocolate in the 
morning. If Mr. Drayton " 
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" I don't suppose he would know anything about 

it" 

"Then he ought to know. He should have 
made it his business to know. Good heavens ! A 
niece of mine, and made so thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. Why! it is the most ordinary little thing. 
Ever since you told me Mr. Drayton was a young 
man I have had my doubts of him. I was certainly 
given to understand he was an old man. He ought 
to have been old. But I should think even the most 
careless young man in the world might have seen 
that my poor child had her chocolate or her tea in 
the morning." 

"But, auntie; has Millson her chocolate in the 
morning?" asks Brenda gently, alluding to Lady 
Carysfort's housekeeper. 

"My dear! What a comparison! Millson! 
Millson is an admirable person; but Millson in 
her wildest flights of fancy could never have 
thought herself a lady ! I must say, Brenda, dar- 
ling, that sometimes your observations tremble on 
the brink of — of folly! Oh! there now," cries the 
good-natured creature, her beautiful eyes filling 
with real tears this time. "That was a horrid 
speech to make; but I lost my temper, Brenda, 
darling, over our poor Rhoda and her chocolate." 

Brenda having kissed and caressed her into 

shape once more, goes back to her subject. 

"Then you think Tom ought to go to-night?" 
18 
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"Certainly, dearest. Certainly. He must go 
the moment he returns, and bring her back here 
with him. " 

"Impossible," says Gerald a little shortly. 
" There is no return train at that hour. Tom, if 
he goes, will have to stay there to-night, and bring 
her back in the morning. " 

" Is that so?" says Lady Carysfort. " Well, I 
dare say this Mr. Drayton will put him up for the 
night. But what a time for my poor girl ; and so 
far away from all who love her! I fear it will be 
a terrible shock. Because, it is quite a remark- 
able fact, my dear Brenda, but the more odious 
the husband is the more the wife laments him. 
It has been proved a thousand times." 

" There must, however, have been another thou- 
sand times where he was not lamented!" says 
Brenda, tilting her charming chin. "Let us hope 
that Rhoda will make that number a thousand and 
one." 

"Oh! of course there have been exceptions," 
says Lady Carysfort ; " but as a rule the orthodox 
bad husband gets the best of it, alive and dead. 
Not that" — suddenly recollecting herself — "that 
I wish to say a word against that unhappy young 
man now. It wouldn't be right, you know, Brenda. 
He couldn't answer back again, poor soul, could 
he?" 

"No, thank heaven!" says her niece, with a 
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devout little sniff. " What o'clock is it now, Ger- 
ald? Will Tom soon be back?" 

"Oh! what an ordeal awaits her," says Lady 
Carysfort with a deep sigh, alluding presumably 
to Rhoda. "I hope she won't faint. Really, 
Gerald, you ought to see that Tom takes some 
feathers in his pocket. They are invaluable on an 
occasion like this. " 

"They won't be necessary," says Brenda. 
" Rhoda won't faint." Then turning suddenly to 
Kenrick: "How silent you are, Gerald! What 
are you thinking of? Do you think she will faint?" 

" I was not thinking about it." 

" No? What were you thinking of? Of Rhoda, 
surely ! We — are all thinking of Rhoda, and the 
freedom that has just come to her. By-the-bye," 
glancing at him keenly from under her long 
lashes, " why don't j-ou go and break the news to 
her, instead of Tom?" 

"Why should I?" 

Brenda turns away impatiently. 

" No, no," says Lady Carysfort; " Tom must go. 
Tom will be the best person. Do you know, 1 

have often thought — that Now, Brenda — 

now, Gerald — whatever you do, don't breathe a 
word of this ; but I have thought that dear Tom 
liked Rhoda — well — in that way, you know!" 

Brenda turns aside to conceal a smile — a little 
secret of Tom's l^ing well known to her. Gerald 
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seeing that quick turn puts his own construction 
on it, and lets that old bitter jealousy of Tom 
grow green again within his breast. He follows 
the girl's slight figure as it moves toward the 
window, and tells himself with a sinking heart 
that she is grieving over this fancy of Lady Carys- 
fort's. 

He is startled from his dismal reflections by a 
cry from Brenda. 

"Oh! here is Tom!" declares she, joyfully. 

Too joyfully, thinks Gerald, with a groan. 



XXXI. 

*'The sunshine sweeps across my life again." 

It is a little later. Tom has told the sad nev/«; 
has been told in turn that he must see Rhoda to- 
night ; and has, though dead tired, readily agreed 
to go north by the next train. Some soup has 
been brought to him, with a glass of champagne 
and a few other things — to which, it must be con- 
fessed, he has done full justice in spite of the 
abominable feeling that visits him every time he 
thinks of the mission before him. Poor Rhoda! 
poor old girl ! She will take it badly. All wo- 
men do. 

Brenda and Lady Carysfort in the boudoir — it 
seems more decent, somehow, to confine them- 
selves to one room — are comforting themselves 
with a teapot and a pile of muflEns, and the big, 
gaunt dining-room is left alone to Tom and 
Gerald. 

The latter had seen his brother through his im- 
promptu meal, declining to leave him for a second, 
tljough plainly in the very lo^/est spirits. Tom, 
having put down this despondency to the late sad 

event, is honestly amazed at it '* What the deuce 

877 
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is there to be so sorry about?" thinks Tom. " That 
poor devil would have come to grief sooner or later. 
It is, perhaps, a rather more respectable ending 
than one would have expected from him." 

** I shouldn't think you'd have been so cut up," 
says he, at last. " He wasn't a special friend of 
yours, anyway. He wasn't a special friend of 
anybody's, so far as I can make out, poor beggar! 
And really, between you and me, Jerry, it's about 
the best thing that could have happened for 
Rhoda." 

" I don't know what you are talking about," says 
Gerald, flushing. " If I'm *cut up,' as you call it, 
it isn't about Vemer. I think him now, as I thought 
him always, a most infernal cad; and I can't see 
that because a fellow is dead one should inyent 
virtues for him. Of course, one can be silent; it 
is one's duty to be silent; but beyond that " 

" I agree with you there, " says Tom. " Let him 
rest in peace. A man of his temperament, I take 
it, could have dragged mighty little good out of 
his world. But if he isn't preying on your mind 
— who is? Come, Jerry! I've a few minutes to 
spare before going to execution, and I don't like 
to see you looking so down at the mouth! *Give 
sorrow words. ' Tell me what's troubling you." 

"You say that! As if you did not know," says 
Gerald, growing very pale. " And yet — you must 
know " 
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I'm hanged if I do!" says Tom, rising and 
growing interested. **Is this a black conspiracy? 
I warn you, if there is dynamite in it — I •" 

*'Look here!" says Gerald. "Don't let's go 
into it. I — I couldn't bear that, I think; but — 
just tell me the truth at once!" 

He stands back from the dinner-table and stares 
at Tom, tragically. Whereupon Tom, I regret to 
say, gives way to mirth. 

" Will only the truth, the whole truth; and noth- 
ing but the truth do you?" asks he. "All right, 
then ; let's have it. But — but where does the truth 
come in? What is it? You might give a fellow 
a hint. " 

"If that is all you require, you shall have it," 
says Gerald with a frown. He hesitates a minute, 
and then bursts out : " If you are going to propose 
to Brenda, why don't you do it?" 

Tom, half sitting upon the dining-table, looks 
back at him. 

"Why, indeed?" says he. 

"Well, why?" repeats Gerald fiercely. 

" My good boy," says Tom ; " what is the matter 
with you now? I have seen that you had a bee in 
your bonnet for some time, but I had no idea it 
was this particular bee. " 

" Answer me !" says Gerald, somewhat savagely. 

"Answer what?" 

" Why don't you propose tCbBrenda?" 
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"Why on earth should I propose to Brenda? 
Good heavens ! What an idle man you must deem 
me ! Have I nothing to do but propose to all the 
young ladies of my acquaintance? I assure you," 
the quizzical look they all knew so well growing 
in his face, " the proposing to one has been quite 
enough for me." 

But Gerald, not looking at him, has missed that 
quizzical look, and indeed has heard nothing of 
his closing \vords. 

"You ask why!" says he. " Why you should 
propose to Brenda ! I tell you to your face that it 
is the only honorable course left open to you. " 

"You didn't drink that champagne, I think," 
says Tom, looking roupd him at the still unfinished 

bottle. "Then how to account for it " He 

breaks off. "See here," says he; "I think there 
are few girls in the world nicer than Brenda; but 
— Pm not going to propose to her for all that." 

"Tom!" says his brother. He steps back and 
clinches his hands behind his back. His face is 
white as death. "What are you saying? You 
know that she loves you, and when you have led 
her to imagine that you — love her!" 

"I don't think I have led her anywhere," says 
Tom. " From my experience of her, I should say 
she is the least imaginative person on earth. I 
am not in love with her, and I am quite sure she is 
not in love with me."« 
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"Do you mean to deny that she — she — likes 
you?" 

"Likes me I Oh, yes; she likes me, I hope. 
But that she loves me in the sense you mean — that 
I emphatically deny." 

"Well — she does!" says Gerald, in the stony 
accents of despair. 

"I hope to goodness she does not," says Tom 
calmly, shifting his glass from one eye to the 
other. " Because, to tell you the truth, I happen 
at the present moment to be in love with some 
one else." 

" What !" Gerald's face is a picture ! " You !" 

" Even me!" says Tom, meekly. x 

" You !" says Gerald again, with such utter dis- 
belief that Tom bieaks into a roar of laughter. 

"Yes, yes, yes!" cries he. "What's the matter 
with me, that you show such flattering surprise? 
Why should I not make an ass of myself as well 
as another? If you had not been so blind an old 
bat as you are, you might have seen what has 
been going on for the last six months. But, thank 
heaven, it is over now; and she — well — she has 
accepted me!" 

" She— who?" stupidly. 

" Why, Edie Browne !" 

" Edie Browne? That tall, thin girl!" 

"I think I admire tall, thin girls!" says Tom 
dryly — so dryly that Gerald sees his mistake. 
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"Oh! Tom, I beg your pardon," says he. 
"But, Brenda, you see — Brenda is so small 
and " 

"Fat!" says Tom viciously, after which they 
both laugh immoderately, and if they had been 
Frenchmen would undoubtedly have thrown them- 
selves into each other's arms. Being Englishmen, 
they content themselves by taking hold of each 
other's shoulders and shaking each other to and 
fro in a most loving if idiotic fashion. 

" Plump !" says Tom. " Fat is an unpermissible 
word. Plump, then !" This noble concession sets 
them laughing again. 

Gerald clutches his brother's shoulders tightly. 

"Tom," says he, "I congratulate you. I — I 
congratulate you with all my heart. I don't be- 
lieve" — laughing again, though now his voice 

« 

has grown a little unsteady, and his eyes are full 
of tears — "I don't believe I ever before congratu- 
lated a fellow so heartily." 

"Thanks!" says Tom. He squeezes his hand. 
" And now — as engagements, like microbes, are 
catching — why don't you get engaged?" 

"She doesn't care for me," says Gerald des- 
pondently. His despondence has gone so deep 
that he has forgotten to explain who the " Impos- 
sible She" is. 

"Pshaw!" says Tom. 

"She doesn't, really. It is enough forme to 
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come into the room to make her at once, well — er 
— ruffled, you know." 

" Capital symptom !" says Tom. " I'd like that, 
if I were you. " 

"Well, I don't," says Gerald bluntly. "She 
never says a kind word to me if she can help 
it." 

" Say a kind word to her," says Tom. 

"I'm tired of saying kind words. They have 
had no effect." 

"That is because you haven't said the kind 
word!" 

"Eh?" 

"Ask her to marry you!" says Tom brusquely. 

" I could do that, of course. But no fellow likes 
to court defeat!" 

" Court hcTy' says Tom, " and never mind about 
the defeat!" 

" I do mind it, however!" 

" That is how you waste your time. Defeat isn't 
in it, I tell you. I can't think why on earth you 
didn't ask her long ago." 

"Well, I thought there was you!" says Gerald, 
somewhat shamefacedly. 

" Now you know better — why not go. in and win?" 

" You must have seen yourself how ready she is 
to quarrel with me!" 

"Best sign of all!" says Tom, who really give^ 
capital counsel. " The first time it ever occurre<3- 
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to tne that Edie might be idiot enough to accept 
' me was when she gave me a tremendous snubbing 
at Ascot. She slated me right and left, and — I 
quite enjoyed it, I can tell you." 

"You're different from me, Tom," says his 
brother ruefully. "But Edie Browne isn't like 
Brenda!" 

"Well, no!" says Tom carefully. A frivolous 
speech about the " long and the short of it" occurs 
to him, but mercifully he smothers it. " Still — 
I'd put it to the touch — I should indeed. *Now 
or never' is a good word. " 

"There are so many words," says Gerald de- 
jectedly. "I hate those old saws. *The more 
haste the less speed' — you've heard that, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Once or twice," says Tom. 

" That's what I hate about those old proverbs," 
says Gerald viciously. "One contradicts the 
other, until you don't know where you are." 

" They're beastly rude, " says Tom. " I shouldn't 

take any notice of them. People of that sort 

should be dropped! And, in the mean time, I 

t think you will be wise to ask Brenda to marry 

you. " 

"What! Now?" 

" This very instant. She is somewhere about. 
Look her up. Find her ! Fall on your knees ; tell 
ber all the lies you can cram into a two-minutes' 
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speech, and you'll see where you'll be in half a 

" In her black books!" dismally. 

"In Paradise/' says Tom. "There, get along 
with you; I haven't another second to lose if I 
mean to catch the next train. " 

" But " 

"Get out, I tell you. I must go. Here you 
are, talking sentimental folly to me, when I de- 
clare to you I hardly know whether I am on my 
head or my heels. Nice thing before me, isn't 
there? To go up to that poor girl and break this 
horrid news to her. " 

"Poor old Rhoda!" says Gerald. "Yes, I am 
selfish. What a shock it will be to her! A posi- 
tive grief, I shouldn't wonder." 

" Sure to be ! The fact of his having been the 
biggest blackguard on record won't prevent her 
shedding a bucketful of tears over him. Between 
you and me, Gerald, she's well out of it." 

" Oh ! one must see that," says Gerald. 

At this moment the door opens and Brenda 
enters. 
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"Then if you guessed I loved you, sweet, 
And how my love is deep and wide. 
Something might tempt your pausing feet 
To come inside. " 

"Not gone yet, Tom?*' says she, as if sur- 
prised. 

"Just ojff," says he. 

"You will give her my love, won't you?" says 
Brenda, who is looking very pale and very low- 
spirited, and under whose charming eyes the 
shadows of grief lie heavy. "And kiss her for 
me, Tom." 

"Certainly," says Tom. "But let's have the 
kiss first. It is hard to deliver the non-existent." 

Brenda presses her cheek against his, and Ger- 
ald, for the first time in his life, feels no jealousy. 

A moment later Tom is gone, and can be heard 
shouting in the hall for the dog-cart to be brought 
round. Brenda and Gerald find themselves alone. 

" I hope he will be in time," says Brenda, run- 
ning to the window to watch for the coming of 
the trap, and perhaps to avoid further conver- 
sation with Gerald, who certainly has been look- 

2S6 
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ing at her with a very curious expression in his 
eyes. 

" In time?" says he vaguely. 

"To catch his train," impatiently. "What a 
terrible thing it would be if he missed it! Don't 
you," glancing back at him over her shoulder, 
"think it would be terrible?" 

"Oh! about Rhoda," says he; "yes, of course. 
Poor Rhoda!" 

" I really can't see why she is so very much to 
be pitied," says Miss Bowen, with a little frown. 
" Why is one to be sorry for her now? I think we 
should all be glad for her — should rejoice and sing 
that she is at last free!" 

"Of course, there is meaning in that," says he. 
" But ^" 

" But! Is there a *but?' Just because the one 
who made life a burden to her has been mercifully 
removed from her path, we are all to put on sack- 
cloth and ashes ! To me it sounds unchristian — 
ungrateful. Do you mean to tell me," facing him 
suddenly, "that you feel any regret?" 

" On the contrary. I feel — it seems heartless to 
say it — but I do feel immensely relieved." 

"Then don't pretend otherwise. Don't go in 

for mock sorrow." Her dark eyes glow with a 

sudden fire. If he is glad, why doesn't he say he 

y> is glad, instead of putting on a long face? And to 

j^. her, too, as if she didn't Imow, 
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"I can't see how I am pretending," says he. 
" And what is there about my sorrow that you ob- 
ject to? Surely any woman who has lost her hus- 
band under such distressing circumstances must 
be pitied. ** 

" I don't pity her, " says Brenda decidedly. *' I, " 
defiantly, " congratulate her. A little in advance, 
perhaps. " She pauses and looks at Gerald from 
under her long lashes. "She is now free," says 
she lightly. " Free to love and marry again. " 

"I don't think she ever loved Vemer," saj's 
Gerald. 

" Then why did she marry him?" 

"Whocan tell that?" 

" He was a handsome man, however, if detest- 
able." 

" For all that she did not love him," says Gerald 
obstinately. 

" How do you know? I thought you regarded 
women as untranslatable." 

"Some women; not all women!" 

"By which you mean, I suppose, that you do 
understand Rhoda. " 

"No — that I do not understand some one 
else." 

"I rather envy *some one else,'" with a dis- 
dainful little gesture. " And as for Rhoda, you 
don't understand her, either." 

"I don't profess to. I merely say that when 
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she married Verner she didn't know what she was 
doing. She was led away very considerably by 
his people. They made the marriage for her. A 
young girl is so easily impressed!" 

" Is she? Am I a young girl?" 

"Young girls differ." 

" And you prefer the impressionable ones. " 

" Have I said that?" 

" I don't know what you have said" — petulantly 
— "except that you believe Rhoda married that 
man without loving him. " 

"Yes. I am sure of that!" 

" Well — you would wish to think so, of course. " 

" I? Why should I wish to think so?" 

"Ah. That is for you to answer," says she. 
And, anyway, it doesn't matter at all. The 
chief thing for you — and her — to think about now 
is — " she pauses to pull here and there some orna- 
ments upon the table — " is that she now can marry 
again!" 

"For her? For me? What on earth are you 
talking about?" says he. 

"Of you— and Rhoda!" 

"Good heavens! You must be mad," says he. 
"Brenda! Brenda! You don't mean to say that 
you thought I — T — was in love with Rhoda?" 

He pauses to look at her with burning, reproach- 
ful, angry eyes. 

"Why should that be such an eqctn^ordixxiar^ 
19 
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thought?*' asks she, but her voice is failing her a 
little, and her eyes refuse to obey her. 

" To you. To you certainly !** 

"Tome?" 

"Yeis, to you," says he. "To you, who must 
know that all the love of my heart is yours. " 

"Mine?" faintly. 

"Yours,! yours only!" He takes a step for- 
ward. " Brenda, be good to me. " 

"Oh, wait!" says she — she wards him ojff with 
her hands. " Me ! you love me ! But all this time 
you said no word !" 

"I was afraid! you were so unkind to me. 
You must remember how unkind you were!" 

"Ah! That was when I thought you loved 
Rhoda." 

"I love no one — no one but you, Brenda." He 
takes a step toward her, but she waves him back. 

" What made you speak now?" asks she. 

"Tom," returns he. 

She breaks into a tremulous little laugh, and 
covers her eyes with her hands. 

" Oh, how I love Tom," cries she. And for the 
second time Gerald knows no jealousy. How 
could he with that loving little form within his 
arms? 

Meantime, Tom has been flying northward, 
having caught his train against all difficulties, 

d is now driving up the avenue of Kingslands. 
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At a slight turn of the avenue that hides the front 
of the house, he sees a man walking through the 
shrubberies. This man, standing still, attracts 
Tom's notice. He lifts his arm. Tom stops the 
fly and gets to the grounds in no time. 

" Drive on," says he, to the ancient person who 
is holding the reins, and, turning aside, goes to- 
ward the shrubberies. Here Mr. Drayton meets 
him. 

"I knew you would come," says Drayton. "I 
have been looking out for you. You have come to 
see Mrs. — Clarke?" 

" I have come to see Lady Vemer," says Tom. 
" You know, I think," something in Drayton's face 
betraying him, " that she is Lady Vemer?" 

" She has told me so," gravely. 

"And I am her cousin. My name is Kenrick." 

" She has told me that also," says Drayton. 

"She seems to have told you a great deal," 
says Tom, with a gravity even deeper than 
Drayton's. 

"That was unavoidable," says the latter. "It 
so happened that Sir Gaston was here as my guest 
yesterday — and she saw him." 

" Here?" 

"Yes. I knew nothing, of course, or it would 
not have occurred. She — she told me then." 

" She saw him?" 

"Yes." 
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"And he?" 

"He did not see her! For that"— slowly— " I 
shall always be grateful. No, they did not meet. 
That one last chance of vilifying her was denied 
him." It would be impossible to describe the 
bitterness of his tone. 

"I see what you mean," says Tom. His tone 
is guarded, however. " And you?" asks he delib- 
erately. 

"I acknowledge your right to an explanation," 
says Drayton haughtily. "On hearing of your 
cousin's real name, I decided upon leaving home 
at once. As a matter of fact, I left this morning. 
On my way through town I heard of this terrible 
occurrence. I felt then that I could go no further. 
I" — his manner growing somewhat uncertain — 
" believed I might be of some use to her if I came 
back. I should at least be on the spot until some 
of her people came. I thought perhaps I could 
keep back the papers!" 

" Where is she?" asks Tom. 

" I don't know. I have not seen her. She has 
not heard of my return. " 

"No?" 

" No. I have merely been waiting about here 
until some of you should come. Of course, I knew 
you would come. I stayed out here lest if Lady 
Verner should see me she might wonder at my 
sudden return. " 
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There is a dead silence after this. The be- 
trayal is complete. The two men stare at each 
other. 

" You are in love with her," says Tom at last. 

"Yes," says Drayton simply. 



XXXITI. 

" Love was weeping outside the house, 
A child in the piteous rain." 

"Tom!" cries Rhoda, springing to her feet, as 
old Peter ushers Kenrick into her presence. The 
little room looks cozy and pretty, with its two 
lamps burning, and the delicate bunches of flowers 
in many vases and bowls. There is a vague rem- 
nant of light still left in the heavens, and through 
the window, that is thrown wide open to admit the 
cool night air, one can see the garden beyond, the 
gravelled walks shining like silver against their 
dark background. 

"Tom!" she says. Something in his face tells 

her there is bad news for her. She runs to him 

with hands outheld. She is very pale; she had 

been very pale before he came, and he knows by 

her eyes that she has been crying. He has no 

time to dwell upon the reason of her grief, and it 

cuts him to the heart to think that he should now 

add to it — whatever it is. He shrinks from the 

telling of this terrible story, that will be so sure 

to make her sad heart bleed afresh. 

She has thrown her arms round him and kissed 

29iv 
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him fondly, this "best of brothers," as she always 
calls him; for, in truth, he and Rhoda have 
always loved each other with a calm but deep 
affection. 

"What is it, Tom?" cries she aflErightedly, lay- 
ing her hands upon his shoulders and press- 
ing him back from her, the better to read his 
face. " There is something. Not" — faintly — " not 
auntie!" 

"Oh! no," hurriedly, "she is well — quite well; 
it is not that. " 

"There is something, then," says she, begin- 
ning to tremble. " Not Gerald?" 

" No, no. It " 

" Brenda?" 

"No!" 

"Oh! thank God!" says she fervently. "I 
feared the very worst when I saw you. And at 
this hour! Still, of course, there is something. 
I suppose some of you have lost every penny in 
the world — is that it?" She looked deeply con- 
cerned still. 

"Surely, there is some one else to think of, 
Rhoda," says her cousin gravely. 

" Some one " She pauses as if puzzled, and 

then a most curious look flashes into her eyes. 
She puts back her hand to grasp the chair behind 
her. " Not," she says hoarsely — " Oh! no, no, no! 
It is not — not — — " 



\ 
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" It is, "says Tom, if possible more gravely still. 
" Gaston died this morning.** 

There is a long, long pause. Tom had feared 
to see her faint; but she stands staring at him, 
rigid, white, speechless. Suddenly she throws 
up her hands and bursts out laughing. Such 
laughter ! 

"Oh, no! Tom! Tom! Do you know what 
you are saying? It can't be true! Tom, do you 
know you are telling me that I am free?" 

" He is dead!** says Tom slowly. 

"Free!** repeats she. And again, "Free!** 
She lifts her head as one might who, after long 
suffocation, has at last found air. Her eyes glow 
like stars in her bloodless face. " Free!** she says 
again, faintly this time, but with such wild, un- 
restrained joy in her tone that Tom's heart sick- 
ens within him. 

"Yes. You are free!" says he, in a low tone. 

She sinks upon the chair near her, and fling- 
ing her arms upon the table buries her head in 
them. Tom watches her curiously. It is impos- 
sible for him to know that she is praying, in this 
the hour of her deliverance, that she may not go 
mad. 

He is, indeed, watching her with great discom- 
fort. 

He had thought of her as being overwhelmed 
with grief — as being stony-eyed and tearless ; but 
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as — glad! No, he had not thought of her so; and, 
indeed, he fails to recognize the Rhoda whom he 
had known and loved. This slender creature, 
wild with curious joy a moment since, and now 
lying prostrate in her dull black gown, her hands 
convulsively clinched — is this Rhoda? 

Presently she looks tip at him. "Tell me 
again,** she says. ^ •" 

"What is there to tell — except that he is 
dead?*' 

" Dead!** She repeats the word, dwelling on it. 
" Dead— really dead?'* 

" I have said so," shortly. 

"Tom," she says, getting up and going to him. 
"You," feverishly, "you are sure? There is no 
mistake, is there? You," laying her hand with a 
little clutching grasp upon his sleeve, " you saw 
him dead?" 

" Yes, I saw him. " He lifts her hand from his 
arm. " He has gone to his last account, poor soul ! 
I — " he pauses — " I don't think this is the way you 
ought to take it, Rhoda. " 

She starts as if suddenly awakened to some 
strange fact, and her expression changes. She^ 
turns from him and begins to walk rapidly up and 
down the room. 

"Oh! I see!" murmurs she, presently, as if 
hurt. " It would be like that to you — to all of 
you ; but to me ! Oh, I know ! I know ! I know ! 
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I can feel what you are thinking. But you — you 
know nothing. Dear heaven ! if it could only be 
revealed to you the life I led with him!" 

**Of course, I suppose it was bad enough," says 
Tom. 

" Oh ! bad !" says she. " See here, Tom !" She 
stops in her rapid walk and lays her hand upon 
his arm. It bums through his sleeve like fire. 
"You think me brutal, unnatural; you think I 
should show grief — a horror, or some good feel- 
ing, whereas I show only relief; and more than 
that," with a sudden uplifting of her face to his — 
"joy! Do not mistake me in any way. I am 
glad — glad, I tell you. God forgive me, but I 
have longed for this sweet moment for many a 
day!" 

" Rhoda— think !" 

" Ah ! I am tired of thinking. Lucky mortals 
like you, Tom, do not think as much in all their 
lives as I have thought in two long j'-ears. Oh ! 
how long they have been. Shall I ever be young 
again, I wonder? You condemn me, I can see. 
You think me unwomanly. You would have me 
a hypocrite ! But I was not born to be that. And 
you — you know nothing!" 

" Much was known," says Kenrick. 

" I tell you, you know nothing. " A sort of pas- 
sion, subdued but strong, vibrates through her 
tones. " I hid all I could. I hid what few wo- 
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men would have concealed. Twice — ** she draws 
back from him, and her nostrils dilate — "twice 
he struck me!" 

" Rhoda !" Kenrick makes a sudden movement. 
A dull red flush rises to his brow. 

"Ah! does that touch you?" says she. "Struck 
me is not the word. Twice he — beat me!" 

"Rhoda! This is horrible!" Indeed, Tom's 
face now is whiter than her own. 

"Beat me!" repeats she. "Oh, I know what 
you think. People in good society never do such 
things. So I thought — or I believed. But he — 
beat me, nevertheless. It sounds," lifting a 
snowy face to his, " as though I were a common 
sort of person, doesn't it? — one of those of whom 
we read in the papers. I assure you," a little 
wildly, " I have felt like them — those poor women 
to whom retribution is unknown." 

"But, Rhoda," begins Tom, who is now anxious 
to know why she did not say all this before; 
" if " 

" If? Do you doubt me?" says she vehemently. 
" Would you have proof? Do you remember the 
ball given by the Duchess of Southdowns? You 
all wondered why I wore a dinner gown there. 
Did you not? Oh! you must remember! Auntie 
wondered about it until I felt almost mad. But 
he — he did not wonder — he knew. He — oh ! the 
coward!" She clasps her hands. 
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"Rhoda, what do you mean?" asks her cousin, 
with great agitation. 

" That he had beaten me until I was black and 
blue, until my shoulders were not fit to be feeen 
above a ball gown. Oh! how easy, " passionately, 
"for you all to condemn!" 

"He — beat you!" Tom's voice is terrible. 
Suddenly Rhoda shrinks away from him, and 
covers her face with her hands. 

"Oh! don't!" she says. "To hear it said! I 
have told it now for the first time, and — and I am 
ashamed." She has indeed shrunk backward un- 
til she stands against the wall. " I wish I hadn't 
told you; you will always remember; and I have 
been silent so long — and now " 

"It rests between you and me," says Tom. 
His voice is unsteady. "My poor, poor girl; 
what you have suffered !" 

"You condemn me no longer, then?" says she. 

Tom's answer is to kiss her warmly. 

" Condemn you !" says he ; " no, indeed. " Then : 
"To think of all that has happened — of all you 
have borne. " 

"Well, it is ended," says she quickly. 

After a while : 

"You will sleep here, Tom?" 

" Yes. Peter has offered me a bed. And you, 
Rhoda — you look exhausted. Go to bed, my dear. 
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at once, and try to get some rest. Remen\ber, 
we start in the morning. " 

" I am a bad sleeper at any time," says she, with 
a faint smile. " And I am afraid Somnus will be 
unkind to me to-night. I shall go out, I think. I 
often take a stroll through the gardens at this 
hour. And what a night it is!" walking to the 
window, and looking out upon the moonlit paths; 
" as lovely as though Death were nowhere ! Come 
with me, Tom." 

" Not now !" says 'Tom ; " I can't go now," with 
some slight embarrassment. 

"You are hungry," says she remorsefully. 
" Fancy my never thinking about that. Stay here 

and I " 

"No, no — on no account," exclaims Tom, who 
is afraid she may encounter Drayton, and who 
hardly knows what to think of the latter 's revela- 
tion yet. " Peter — isn't that the butler's name? — 
he'll see to me. He will give me some dinner, 
and I shall take you back to-morrow. " 

"To auntie?" 

" Yes. Auntie sent me here for that purpose. " 

" Auntie is always the best friend in the world," 
says Rhoda. But she sighs as she says it. How 
can any love or friendship console her when she 
thinks that he — he — is now probably sailing from 
her to lands unknown ! 
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" There ! go for your walk through the gardens, " 
says her cousin kindly. ** It will do you good." 

"I shall see you again,'* says she. "Half an 
hour will be suflScient for my walk. Come to me 
after your dinner, or supper, or whatever Peter 
gives you. I shall be either in this garden " — 
pointing outward — "or in the one beyon4; most 
probably here. I feel tired — and sad " 
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"Ye gardens, cast your leafy crown, 
That my Love's feet may tread it down . 
Like lilies on the lilies set. " 

The garden is wrapped in sleep. Scarce a 
sound breaks the silence. As Rhoda, uplifted in 
soul — treading on air, as it were — enters upon its 
stillness a sudden great sadness overtakes her. 
There is something in the calm, the isolation, the 
beauty of all around that subdues her spirit and 
brings her from her high clouds of happy freedom 
to a knowledge of the grief that earth ever must 
contain. 

She had been glad of this man's death — nay, 
she still is glad; and the horror of herself that 
touches her is not because of her joy at his death, 
but that she is capable of feeling happiness at 
death itself! To die ! To die is horrible, and she 
has been rejoicing over death! 

She shudders at herself, she trembles ; but, be- 
ing no hypocrite, she knows that she is happy — 
that she feels no relenting; that things as they 
are seem good to her! 

The moonlight has spread itself over all; the 

gardens are resplendent. It glows, pale and glori- 
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ous, against the dark peaks of the hills behind it. 
No wind moves the hot air, and the intoxicating 
perfume of many flowers uprise from their sleep- 
ing hearts to deaden and sweeten the warm night. 

Above, sailing through amber clouds, floats the 
pale moon, dipping into comers here, leaving wide 
patches in the open there. And slowly and most 
musically the stream murmurs brief messages to 
its world as it goes by. Oh, what a night ! And 
always the drowsy, soft, sweet voices of the birds, 
calling through the dewy night. 

Rhoda, pressing her hands over her eyelids, 
murmurs sweet words — softly, and only to herself. 
There is no one to hear. Ah! perhaps that is 
what eats into her soul, desolating it. And he — 
will he ever hear? Will he come back? Oh, 
surely he must have heard! But will he come? 
Her little cry had been all for "him,** and Nature 
only heard it : the flowers, the grasses, the sway- 
ing boughs. 

"But the trees all kept their counsel, 

And never a word said they, 
Only there sighed from the pine-tops 
A music of sea far away. ** 

Had the pines loved? Perhaps. Were they 
sighing still? Had they sympathy with this one 
lonely mourner, in the soft mystic beauty of the 
night? 

Oh, no; he will not return. Something tells 
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her he has gone out of her life forever. The 
cruelty, the misery of it. She lays her hands 
against her breast, as though to still its beating, 
and looks with wild, reproachful eyes up to the 
heavens, where stars are shining in the sky. 

A second later she drops her hands and looks 
with startled eyes upon the walk that, running 
sideways through the rhododendrons, meets her 
own. A step. But whose? Her throat grows 
dry. One of her hands clinches itself upon her 
black gown. 

That step ! She leans forward — will she never 
know? Oh, if it should be he ! 

At last she knows. He has turned the comer — 
he sees her standing there in the white moonlight 
— his pace quickens, and she — forgetful of all save 
this wondrous grace that has been vouchsafed to 
her, runs to him with hands outstretched, and lay- 
ing them on his arms looks up at him with wide 
eyes, and parted lips, and a face that never 
before perhaps, with all its beauty, was so 
entirely lovely. 

"You have come back! You have come!" says 
she, almost in a whisper. But how intense it is ! 

" I have come," says Drayton, laying one of his 
own hands on the slender fingers lying on his arm. 

A heavy sigh of deep contentment escapes her 

lips. Now that she has heard his voice, she is 

satisfied. It is enough. 
20 
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She removes both her hands and stands back 
from him. 

"You know?" says she simply. 

"Yes. I know. I heard of it in town this 
morning. " 

"This morning?" 

"Yes; I came back then. I have been waiting 
about here, outside the house, all day. I never 
meant to see you — to-night — any time — until " 

He pauses, and she lets her eyes meet his. How 
haggard, how miserable he is looking, and yet 
what a radiant star of hope is shining in both his 
eyes. Truly the misery could only have been for 
her misery— and she 

"Let me tell you," says she, quickly, growing 
very pale. " You have been sorry for me ; I can 
see that. But I must speak ! I must let you know 
what a heartless creature you have been sorry for. 
You have been wasting pity on a woman who — 
who is thankful for the calamity for which you 
think she ought to be pitied. Abhor me, hate me, 
despise me if you will-^but,*' covering her eyes 
with her hands, "hear the truth.'* 

" Let us not talk of that now," says he gently. 
"Indeed, it is not worth talking of, now or at 
another time. I — as you well know — shall never 
hate or despise you. There is," gently, "only one 
thing that I can do. But we need not talk of that 
either. " 
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" No — no, *' says she vehemently, and then with 
a quick, almost passionate gesture: "there is an- 
other thing: I do not forget that you — suspected 
me— of " 

She breaks off. Drayton feels covered with 
shame as with a garment. She knew, then! She 
had seen through him. 

" Is that to darken my life forever?" says he. 
"Will you not think — make any allowance?" He 
takes a step toward her, but checks himself. She 
has thrown up her charming head, and her man- 
ner, though always soft, has now a touch of resist- 
ance in it that deters him — the more readily, in 
that his soul is ill at ease. 

A soft flush, delicate as the heart of a rose, has 
risen to her cheeks ; her dark blue eyes, so near 
akin to black in this uncertain, wavering light — 
yet sweeter, kinder far — look as if they had 
borrowed something from the purple patches of 
the pansies near her feet. Her beauty runs like 
wine within his veins. He takes courage. 

"Rhoda!" says he quickly ; "there is one thing 
you ought to — you must — forgive me. Generosity 
lies with you. I was a happy man until — I met 
you." 

" You thought " says she implacably. 

"I thought the worst, if you will have it," says 
he, telling the truth while growing deadly white, 
and not feeling any support in the knowledge (be- 
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cause unaware of it) that her whole nature is hon- 
oring him for this most damning admission. He 
had thought her guilty in some wise — she never 
quite understood how — and thinking it, he had 
still kept aloof from her, had respected her! 

"Oh, enough!" says she. And just when he 
thinks hope is at an end, and his destruction nigh, 
she holds out to him a cold, a trembling hand. 

His clasp closes round it. A slow smile gathers 
under her drooped lids. It is a sad smile. 

"You did not know," says she. "And yet, I 
will tell you one who knew — knew always from 
the first hour. One under your own roof, too. 
Peter! He knew. He tfeated me always as 
though I were a princess bom." She looks at 
him. " Peter is growing old," she says. 

"Peter shall have his reward," says Drayton. 
"Peter is not my servant now. He," slowly, "is 
my friend." 

He looks at her. 

"And you — are you my friend?" asks he. 

"Oh! one must think — think," says she. 

" True ! and to go back on things — that is always 
difficult. I wish," with a great regret, "we had 
met otherwise!" 

"We wish alike," says she faintly. "To—" 
she hangs her head, "to have been your — ser- 
vant." 

"Oh no — no! That is nonsense," says he 
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eagerly, almost angrily. " It was never like that. 
If — even if it be as you say, that Peter knew first, 
though I deny it, still — still ** 

"Yes?" 
. "Have mercy on me,'* says he suddenly. 
" Forgive me. Mercy lies with you. I wronged 
you in my thoughts once. But — " his voice sinks 
here, he comes nearer to her — he gazes into her 
eyes, but makes no attempt to touch her, " but a 
great love washes away many sins. Let it wash 
away mine!" 

The pleading of his tone touches her. Tears 
rise to her eyes, and yet (how strange is the 
human heart) a thought that verges on the hu- 
morous, and yet has pathos in it, springs to her 
mind. 

"Perhaps you, too, have something to forgive," 
says she. " You may remember that I could never 
bring myself readily to call you 'Sir* or 'Master.* 
Surely in a person of my rank that was unpardon- 
able.*' 

Something in her tone reassures him — nay, raises 
him to the seventh heaven of joy, and hope, and 
love. 

" I am forgiven!** says he. Not now, even, does 
he dare to take her hand. "You do forgive?** 

She smiles at him very sadly. Yes, I for- 
give.** 

"And as for the question oi Td^sXet^v^;^ ^'^5'^ 
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he, a faint smile shows itself in his eyes, " I think 
it is you who will be master here." 

He takes her hand and leads her back to the 
house. 
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THE END. 
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